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Choice Books, at Reasonable G, P. Putnam's Sons, 


3 err 
Prices, 
In extra half morocco and calf bindings : 


The School of Modern Art 


ATKINSON (J. Beovington). : 
vol., 


in Germany. Witb numerous illustrations. 
super folio, full crushed levant. 

BANCROFT (George). History of the United States. 12 
vols., 8vo, half calf. 

BURTON (John Hill). The History of Scotland, from 
Agricola’s Invasion to the Extinction of the last Jaco 
bite Insurrection. 8 vols., 12mo, half green calf. 

BRYANT (William Cullen). A Popular History of the 
United States, from the first Discovery of the West 
ern Hemisphere by the Northmen tothe end of the 
Civil War. 4 vols., royal 8vo, fully illustrated, half 
dark crushed levant. 

‘ALLINS (J. Churton). Sir Joshua Reynolds as a Por 
trait Painter. Illustrated with a series of portraits of 
celeprated beauties of the Court of George LIL 1 vol., 
super folio, full crushed levant. The same, bound in 
full turkey morocco, gilt edges. 

CARLYLE (Thomas). Works. Library edition, with 

ortraits, maps, ete. 34 vols., demi 8vo, haif dark- 
brown calf, gilt top. 

COOPER (J. Fenimore). Works. Darley edition, Tlus" 
trated with steel ee from drawings by Darley. 32 
vols., 8vo, half calf, gilt top. 

DARWIN (Charles, M.A., F.R.S.). 
12mo, half calf. 

DODSLEY (Robert). 


~ 


Works. 13 vols., 

A Select Collection of Old English 
Plays. Originally publisied in the year 1744. Fourth 
edition, now first chronologically arranged. Notes 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 15 vols., half calf, gilt top. 

DRUMMOND (James, R.S.A.) Ancient Scottish Wea 
pons. A series of drawings by the late James Drum 
mond, with Introduction and Descriptive Notes by 
Joseph Anderson. 54 colored plates. Only 500 copies 
printed. Quarto, half morocco, gilt top. ‘ 

EATON (Daniel Cady). The Ferns of North America 
Colored Figures and Descriptions, with Synonymy 
and Geographical Distribution of the Ferrs of the 
United States of America and the British North Ame 
rican Possessions. 2 vols., 4to, half blue levant. 

EBERS (Geo.). Egypt: Descriptive, Historical, and Pic- 
turesque. Translated from the original German by 
Clara Bell, with an Introduction and Notes by 8. 
Birch, D.C.L., LL.D, F.S.A. 2 vols. folio, three-quar 
ters crushed levant. 

FREEMAN (Edward A.). History of the Norman Con 
quest of England, its Causes and its Results. 6 vols., 
half crushed levant. 

FARREN (R.). Cambridge and its 
Drawn and etched by RK. Farren. 
crusned levant. 

HAMERTON (P. G.). 
calf. 

LRVING (Pierre M.). The Life and Letters of Washing- 
ton Irving. By his nephew, Pierre M. Irving. Memo 
rial edition. Only 300 copies printed. 3 vols., 4to. 
lilustrated with Portraits and Sketches. Full dark 
crushed levant. 

LANDOR (Walter Savage). The Works and Life of W. 
Savage Laudor. & vols., 8vo, half calf. 

PALGRAVE (Sir Francis). The History of Normandy 
and of England. 4 vols, half crushed levant. 

RAMBAUD (Alfred). The History of Russia, from the 
Earliest Times to 1877. Translated by Mrs L. B. Lang. 
With illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, half red morocco. 

NEWMAN (John Henry,B.D.). Parochial and Plain Ser- 
mons. New edition. 8 vols., 16mo, half dark calf. 

RUSKIN (John). Complete Works. Illustrated. 20 
vols., half light calf. 

—Notes by Mr. Ruskin on his Collection of Drawings 
by the late J. M. W. Turner. R.A. Lllustrated with 35 
plates and a map. Small quarto, half morocco. 

STUART (Villiers). Nile Gleanings concerning the Eth 
nology, History, and_ Art of Ancient Egypt, as re 
vealed by Kgyptian Paintings and Bas-rellefs. by 
Villiers Stuart, of MPromana. With 58 colored and 
outline plates. Half dark-brown levant. 

SPENCER (Edmund). The Poetical Works of Edmund 
Spencer. Aldine edition. 5 vols., 16mo, half calf. 

TAYLOK (Rt. Rev. Jeremy, D.D ). The whole Works of, 
with a Life of the Author and a Critical Examination 
of his Wr'tings. By the Rt. Rev. Reginald Heber, D.D. 
10 vols., Svo, half calf. 

THANSING (Moriz). Albert Diirer: his Life and Works. 
Translated from the German. With portrait and 11 
lustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, half levant. 

TRENCH (Richard Chenevix, D.D.). 7 
ealf. 


Neighborhood. 
1 vol, folio, full 


Works. 9 vols., 12mo, half light 


vols., Svo, half 


*,* Catalogue and prices furnished on application. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


900 Broadway, cor. 20th St., New York. 


RARE OLD BOOKS. 


AT LONDON PRICES. Catalogue on Appiication 
EVAN’S LONDON BOOKSTAZZ, 


242 Wyckoff Street, Brooklyn, NY. 


27 and 29 West 23d St., Ni Yor 
RECENTLY 

I, THE UNITY OF NATURE, By 
Duke of “ The 
Law,” &c. Authorized American Badition. 


PU BLISHED: 


the 
Argyll, author of Reign ot 
Ove 
tavo, cloth extra, $2 50. 


“ To all scholars and students of the fundamental 
truths of the universe, this work wall be tc und pro- 
fiiablv sugeestive,if not convincing.’ —\, bk. Jour- 
nal of Education 


“ His book we earnestly commend to our read- 
ers as the work of a thoroughiy honest and devout 
thinker.”’—Christian World, London. 


ll. THE ELEMENTS 
ECONOMY. 
lated by ALFRED W. POLLARD, with an Intro- 
duction by F. W. 

12mo, cl., $1 50. 


“If every American would study it the standard 
of practical thought would be greatly elevated.’ 
Post, Hartford. 


“T have read with much interest and pleasure, 
and heartily recommend it asof great value te 
students and general readera,’’— I’ro!. Joseph Cur 
mings, Northwestern University. 


OF POLITICAL 


By EMILE DE LAVELEY®. Trans- 


Taussia, of Harvard Co!- 


lege. 


"RE AND LIFi 


Ry oO, 


Ml, BY-WAYSOF NATL 


A series of essays by Clarence Deming. 


cloth extra, $2 50. 

“Sterling tetters. . We have often spoken 
of these letters as being the best written and the 
most interesting published in apy American news- 
paper for many years."’—HRochester Democrat. 

“Apart from the varied and entertaining nature 
of the monographs it contains, the book is of great 
value asa fine and fair representative of the best 
newspaper work of the age. , They deal 
with a wide variety of topics, and indicate their 
origin by the free and easy handling of the subject.” 

Advertiser, Boston, 


READY THIS WEEK 
NTURIES OF 

The History of 
By James E. Thorold Rogers, M.P. 


IV. SIA CE 
WAGES. 
(1250-1883. 


Enw ish Labor. 


One volume, large octavo. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 
Social Life, Agriculture, Town Life, The Distribu- 


Rural England, 
tion of Wealth and Trade. Society, Wages, Profit, 
The Dx 


velopment of Taxation, Labor and Wages, Agri- 


Discontent, Combinations, Insurrection, 


culture and Agricultural Wages in the Eighteenth 


Century, Wages in the Nineteenth Century, Pre- 


seut Situation, &c 
*,* Putnam's New Catalogue sent on application. 


“REAT TRIAL OFFER.—Fer 32 ome 

cent U.S. postage stamps T will send 13 paffers 
Choicest Seeds. growth of "SS, 50 to S*) seeds in each, 
worth @1.20 at regularprices. New Dhamond Pansies. 
40 vars..mixed; DowMe Astor, 12 ; Verbena, 100 sorts; 
Velvet Frower. S cols: New Nicotiana; Chrysanthemum, 
8 vars. or Petunia, vars.; Double 
Portulaca 8 cols andytutt; Cau’erdbury Beil, 8 cols.; 
New V. Stock; Clarina, 10 vars.; Catalogue free. 

L. W. GoopeLt, Amherst, Mass. 


EER Z 22 





MTALOGUE NO. 27, BEING ODDS 

and Ends from the Literary Junk shop of A. 8. 

CLARK, M Park Row, ready tn a few days (and malied 
to any address. 


REVISION PRI 


THE BUREAU OF 
ares authors’ and publishers’ MSS. for the press. 
Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 110 Bast 56th St., N. Y¥. City. 





PRICE to CENTS. 


THE BOOK FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE 


lhe MVersterschaft Sysfem. 
BY DR. RICHARD 8S. ROSENTHAI 


A wonderfully simple and practical method 
any one 


enabling 
to learn, with scarcely an effort, to 
speak fluently and correctly 


Spanish, French, and German. 


Pupils learn to speak from the very Orst lesson tn 
long and connected sentences 
All exercises corrected 


Exact pronunciation 


given and all diMiculticos ex 


plained free of charge. Ten weeks’ study suMictent ¢ 


entire mastery of every day and business conversa 
tions 
From the Nafion, Now York This ts, without doune 


the best system yet devised for learning to opwak a fo 


etgn language in a short time” 
Send $5.00 for books tn each language, with privilege 
of answers to all questions and correction of «rere tees 


Sample copies, Part 1. 25 cents each language 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 
Sve) Washington, St, Boston, Baas 
Evamples 


Practice in 


for k:lementary 


Delineation. By Charles H 


Moore, Instructor in Drawing in Harvard 
d4to, &. ao 

A book of great valuc intended for schoolsand for tao 
lated beginners tn Drawing It contatns twenty ex 
amples in outiiae—ten from nature, and ten from hie 


torte works of art-with all needed explanations and 


directions 


Cc lege, 


The plates from works of art are selected from some 
of the very finest examples of linear design in the an 
ctent and medieval ac hools 

‘We shall expect the best results 
troduction of these drawing-books.” 


from the wide in 


The Nation 
SR For sale by all Rooksellers. Sent dy mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 Bast 17th Street, New York 


1UiTPUBLISHED. 4ro. £1. Is. Od. 


Gray's Elegy. 
From the MS. bequeathed by the Poet to his 
Biographer, Mason, in the possession of Sir 
W. A. Frazer, Baronet, M.A, F.S.A., and 
edited by him. 


One bundred copies only; printed on the best 
Dutch hand-made paper. 

London: Francis Harvey, 4 St. James Street, 
S. W. Orders received by Tice & Lynch, 34! 
Pine St., New York. 


a 


The Campaigns of the Rebellion. 

By Albert Todd, ist Lieut., U. 8. Art’y. 

150 pp., with maps. Price, $1 25. 

This book is designed to give a general view 
of the principal operations of the Kebellion, 

For sale by ALBERT TODD, Manbattan, 


Kansas, or by JAMES J. CHAPMAN, Wasb- 
ington, D. C. 


> y a . y 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 

37 West Twenty third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Booka, Agent for the leadin 
Publishers, Tauchnitz'’s British Authors, Teu oe 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


8vo, 
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CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


THA WEEE. oc cccccccce cocccccccccccvccscccccscccsoccs ce 285 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEws. ‘etbinsconees Se 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES 
The Cincinnati Riots ‘ ‘ senor 2) 
The Logan Campaign. ‘ ‘ 2M) 
The New German P ‘arliament.. ‘ - 201 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
The on position to the Parliamentary Franchise | 
sul . 291 
Fiaube rt’s Corre spondence » with Mme. Sand....... 202 
CORRESPONDENCE : 
* Margery's Lovers "’ ‘ seen. ee 
The Colonization of the Congo Vatle y. weeee 2th 
Professor Zeller on Classical Discipline 205 
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Twelve Months in an English Prison. .. S04 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRITPION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip 
tion, unless previous/y renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NATION. 

When a change of ad:tress is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





Scale of 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. | 
| No deviation.) it 
On any page not specified, 15 ceats per line - 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with _ 5 
choice of page, $27. — 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with 
hotce of position, $80. as 10 


Double rates for top of column or other pre-— 
ferred postition, when specified ; where positions — 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
far as possible and arranged in order of size, ——— 15 
the largest at the top. 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not|— _ 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all o! 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts aré inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leoves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent. ; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third, 

Advertisements must be acceptable tn every respect. 
Copy recetved until Tuesday, 5 PM. 

THE NATION 4s sent free to those who advertise in tt, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION thts week ta 8,000 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to tnspec- 
tion. 








_ Domestic. 
E YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 

WALDSTEIN, Uptician, 41 Union Square, New York. 

Cc ‘atalogues by enclosing stamp. Fstablished 1840, 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 


Artistic Furniture- makers. 144 Fifth A Ave. i Fi 


Decoration. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 


ork. Artiste in Stained Glass. 








| 


OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Piaces for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc. 
ete. 7. STEWART # Co.. 75 W. Twenty- third St.. N. ¥ 


7 J. “McPHERSON, 1 Painter, Decorator, 


+ Designer, and Stained-Glass Manufacturer, 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 





For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


¢AUST.—For sale, a unique collection of 
engravings on steel, copper, and wood. many of 

them early impressions, and many very rare,with origi- 
nal drawings and photographs large and small, contatp- 
ing in all nearly 600 illustrations of the great German 
masterpieces, including more than a score of portraits 
of Goethe. Apply to Faust, at this office. 


Projesstonal., 
gree F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 


Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 120 Broadway, N.Y. 
Mi SRS. COTTIER & 


4 Interior Decoration and all Art-work, 
ve., N. 


W. /. McPHERSON, Sean Seen 


440 Tremont Street. Boston. 


CO., Designers in 
44 Fifth 


Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, eos States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lym 
/ ILACK HALL SC “HOOL.—A family ana 
Preparatory Schoo! for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CH ARLKS G. BARTL ETT, , Prine ipal. — 
COANECTIC UT, Stamfo: 
] ISS ISABELL. 1 “WHITE S School for 
Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seélye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute. 5 
YOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Engineering. 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


y! ISTON UNIVERSITY Law _ School. 
Address the Dean. Epmunp H. Bennett, LL.D. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. No. 68 Chestnut Street. _ 

. HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston . 


NSTI7 UTE of TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Fngineering, Che- 
mistry, Architecture etc. WEBSTER WELIS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A, WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 

| TSS rt TA é 1M opened the eighteenth 
i year of her English and Classical Family and 
Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27, 
1883, at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 

Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. 
attention given to little girls. 
eation to Principal. 


Special 
Circulars sent on appli- 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 18 Boylston Pl. 
Pasi ARATION FOR THE JINSTI- 
tute of Technology. Private School 
AL BE RT iH AL LE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 
"THE THAYER ACADEMY. — College 
preparatory and general course in English Stud 
les and Modern Languages. J. B. SEwALL, Head Master. 
MASS+CHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
M*: JOSHUA KENDALL’S DAY and 
amily School, to fit boys for College. Circu 
lars. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Groton. 
( OTON SCHOOL, FOR BOYS.—It is 

7 our purpose to open a ScHOOL FOR Boys, next 
autumn, at Groton, Massachusetts. 

Especial attention wil be paid to preparing boys for 
college, but the object of the Be hool will be not the less 
to provide a thorough education for those who are to 
enter at once upon the active work of life. 

Every endeavor will be made to cultivate manly, 
Christian character, having regard to moral and phy: 
sical as well »s intellec tual development. 

The Head Master of the School will be a clergyman of 
the Protestant Kpiscopal Church. Mr. Endicott Pea- 
body has been appointe 1 to this position. 

A farm of ninety acres,in a healthy and attractive 
sstuation near the town of Groton, thirty-four miles 
from Boston and in direct communication with New 
York, has been given to the School; and upon this 
estate will be erected during the coming season a 
building with school-rooms ano dormitories. 

4 limited number ot scholars will be taken at the 
opeving of the School in the autumn. 

The charge for tuition and board will be $500 per 
annum, payable half.) early in advance. 

Parents or guardians desiring further information 
are requested to communicate with ENDICOTT PEABODY, 
Ey iscopal Theological School. 

PHILLIPS BRooks, 
Wa. LAWRENCE, 
Wu. C. Enpicort, 


JAMES LAWRENCE, 
J. PIFRPONT MORGAN, 
S. E. PEABODY, 


ENDICOTT PFABODY, Trustees. 
Reference to the following gentlemen is permitted : 
Rt. Rev. HENRY C. PoTTerR ROBERT C. WINTHROP, 


Rt. Rev. BENJAMIN H, PADDOCK, CHARLES W. ELiotT, 
SAMUEL ELIOT. 


Boston, Feb., 1884. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymou 

Mk R. KN. 1PPS: 710. WE SCHOOL for 
Fi Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 

September 19. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy ° 
4 DAMS ACADEM Y.—Second term begins 
January 10, 1884. A few vacant rooms. Ad 
Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 

; MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
“RE YLOCK INSTITUTE.—A Prepara- 
ZT tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 

Dn application. GEORGE F, ¥ ILLS, Principal. 


dress 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. y 
fe WARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Contunte of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ., and 
Newnham Coll, C ambridge, England 





MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. F 
lv ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
—A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates adr itted to University upon diploma. Loca- 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; we and healthful. 
For ‘catalogue address Lieut. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U.S. Army, Adjutant. 


NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave, 

HE MISSES ANABLE’S English ana 

French Boarding and Day School for Young La- 

dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a a 

from tee poe pe ou the ennsylvania Railrgad. 
The school will open September 12. 

New York, Nanuet, Rockland Co. } 

OUNTRY HOME.—A_ small family, 

without children, offer a good home and best of 

care for two orthree children, or invalids. Tuition for 

children if desired. Terms moderate. Highest refer- 
ences. Address Box 32, Nanuet, N. Y. 





NEw YORK, Salem. 
‘7. PAUL’S HALL.—A 
~ School for 14 boys under 14. 


happy Home 
Four instructors. 
New York, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, ete. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. MUNRO, A. M., President. 


New York, Uti 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 19, 1883, Applications should be made early. 
~~ PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
7SS ANABLE’S E nglish and French 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
The thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883. 


PENNSYLVANIA Philadelphia, 
Chestnut HiiL 
RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 


Bell’s French and English Boarding and Day 
School for Y oung Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21, 


GERMANY, Hannover, 52 Grosse Barlinge. — 
TSS HILKEN’S Boarding-School for 


Youn ae. Address H. G. HILKEN. Box 723, 
Baltimore, Mx 


ROCK WAY ‘TEACHE RS AGEN c y, 

Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten- 

dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 
tral, W estern, and Sout hern States" for ensuing: year. 


, 
Wants. 
A GENTLEMAN OF SUCCESSFUL 
experience as a teacher,arecent graduate of 
frarvard, and familiar with Europeen travel, contem- 
plates spending the summer in Germany and Switzer 
land, and will take charge of one or two young men for 
the trip; the time may be extended if desied. Fitting 
for co lege a speciality. Referenees exchanged. Ad 
dress TUTOR, care Willard Small, Fsq., Boston, Mass. 


< ‘TENOGRAPHER.—A young lawyer w he 
is a competent stenographer and ‘an experienced 
newspaper writer, would like a position as stenogia- 
hic law clerk,or as private secretary. Best of references 
urnished. Address STE} OGRAPHE R, Nation Office. 


Y ie O LADIES, EXPERIENCED IN 
European travel, desire to take charge of young 

ladies who wish to complete their education in travel- 

1 ng abroad. 
Address 








“Norwood Avenue 


**R.,” No. 207 Walnut Place, Phila. 
TANTED.—The following Books. Will 


pay good prices. 
Bryant—The Embargo, 1808. 
Emerson—The Dial, 1842, 4 vols. 
Brant and Howells—The Poems of Two Friends, 1860. 
° W. Holmes—Terpiscore, 1843. 
- Hawt horne—Fanshawe, 1828. 
Peter Parley’s Universal History, 1837. 
7 Gentle Boy, 1839. 
= Granafather’s Chair, 1841. 
Grandfather's C —_ 1842, 
Famous Ol! People, 1841. 
Liberty Free, 1842. 
Biographical stories for Childrem, 1842, 
Journal of an African Cruiser, 1845. 
J. R. Lowell—My First Clent, 1840. 
sion of Sir see, 1848. 
Longfellow—The Waif, 184 
E. A. Poe—Tamerlane. 1827: ; Al Aaraaf, 1829: Poems, 
1831-2; Narrative of A. G. Py m, 1538; The Raven, 1545. 
Or any first editions of above authors. Also Thoreau, 
Whittier, Aldrich, &c. Address RK. M. L., Box 2,238, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


~-g- 
R. 


] ZANTE D.—Pu —Pure haser for pe rfect copy 
New “ Edition de Luxe" Emerson’ 3 — 
No. 91. State price. “DE LUXE,” Box 2,338, Phila 
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GAS FIXTURES, 


NEWEST AND CHOICEST DESIGNS, 


Metal and Porcelain Lamps, ete. 
Fine Ch ks. An entirely new assortment 
of the choicest productions of 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and other 
European cities, selected by 
us with great care this season 
a > are now on exhibition in our 
Artistic Bronzes. showrooms, which have been 
fitted up with special regard to the exhibigon of Art Pro- 
ductions, and to an inspection of which a cordial invita 
tion is extended. 

Also articles of Ornamental Metal Work, both antique 
and modern, in great variety and elegance of workman 


hip. 
uP MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


836 and 838 Broadway and 13th Street, N. Y. 


BERMUDA! 
The Union Line, 


A 1 British Royal Mail Steamships are intended to 
leave BALTIMORE for RERMUDA as follows: Nubian, 
3,100 tons, April 30, 2 P.M.; Arab, 3,200 tons, May 28 
2 P.M. 

Cabin fare, $30; Round trip, $50. 

This Route offers an exceptionally good opportunity 


for travellers to tbe Bermudas, the steamers being full- 
powered and first-class in every respect. 


Mantel Sets. 


For further particulars apply to 
A. SCHUMACHER & Co., Gen. Pass. Agts., 
5 South Gay St., Baltimore, Md., 
JOHN FARLEY & SONS, Agents, Boston, Mass., 
JAMES HOGAN, Philadelphia, 


JOHN 8S. SCOTT, Agent, 53 Broadway, New York. 


SHORT ROUTE TO LONDON, 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
MAIL S. S. LINE. 


The steamers of this Company will sail every Wednes- 
day and + from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 
Street, Hobo 

RATES OF ‘PASSAGE TO Larose, HAVRE, AND 


I, Cabin, $80 and 8100 ; II. Cabin, $60 ; Steerage, at low- 
est rates. : 
OELRICHS & CO., AGENTs, 


= E E Ds. 


™ 
>. 
EVERY ONE WiH/0 HAS A GARDEN 


Should read acupy of n y 
x C 
Cc 


Catalogue of Seeds, 


It contains a complete List of the best varieties in cul 
tivation, besides all the desirable novelifes of last sea 
son, and nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


37 EAST 19th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


1884—-SPRING—1884. 
Now is the time to prepare 

your orders for NEW and 

RARE Fruitand Ornamental 
shrubs, Evergreens 


ROSES, VINES, E 

Be iesaieng damiale teva ities; we offer the largest 

and most complete general Stock of Fruit and Orna- 

mental Treesin the U. S. Arid fe Catal e mailed 

free. Address ELLWA ER & BARRY, 

Mt. Hope Nurseries, me 4 N. ¥. 
for the C ure of 


— 
FITS 
“ EPILEPTIC FITS 


From Am. Journal of Medicine: 

Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes a spe 
clalty of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured 
more cases than any other living physician. His success 
has simply been astonishing: we have heard of cases of 
tee t ars’ standing successfully cured by him. He 

has published a work on this disease, which he sends 
with a large bottle of his wonderful cure, free, to any 
sufferer who may send their po ng and P. O. address. 
We advise any one wishing a cure tu address 

Dr. AB. MESEROLF, Fo. 96 John St.. New York 


A Geneval Inde x to the Nation. 


From July, 1865, to September, 1880. 
Net price (no trade discount), $2 5°. Purchasers will 
Reece remit with order. Address Publisher of the Na 
ion, Box 794, New York, or y. P. INDEX, Bangor, Maine 





A Looting London Ph sic lan estab- 
lishes an Office in New York 








OFFICE ¢ 


Atlantic 


INSURANCE 


THE 


NMiattital 


COMPANY 


NEW York, January 24, ISS4 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 


the Company, submit the following State f 

of its affairs on the 31st December, 1883 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu 

ary, ISS3, to Slst December, ISS4 $4,108 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

Januar), 1883 i 
Total Marine Premiums $s S,1ISS ¢ 


Premiums marked off from Ist January 

ISSS, to Slst December, LSS85 $i LH0428 
Losses — during the same 

perio. P $1.1 H 
Returns of Pre 

miums and Ex 


penses. $850,080 76 


The Company has the following Assets, viz 
United States and State of New York Stock 


City, Bank, and other Stocks SSM 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwis« 12508, GON) OO 
Real Estate and Claims due the Conipany, 

estimated at Al5,000 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 188,308 70 
Cash in Bank 710 Gs 
Amount ‘ , $12,972,312 4 


interest on the outstanding 
paid to the hol 


Six per cent, 
of profits will be 


certincates 


lers thereof, or their 


legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of [S70 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or theirlega 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fift! f 


all interest thereon \ 
at the time f 


February next, from which date 
The certificates to be 
payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the 
Sist December, L883, fi 
on and after Tuesday, 


cease, produced 


Company, for the year ending 
or which certifi 


the sixth of May next 


ates wil 


By order of the Boar 
J. H. CHAPMAN, See reta 
TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jones, Royal Phelps, George Bliss 
Charles Dennis, Jas. G. De Forest, W.H. H. Moor 


C, A. Hand, Wm. H. Macy, 
Chas. D. Leverich, Chas. H 
William Bryce, 

William H. Fogg, 


Russell 
James Low, Chas. P. Burdett 


David Lane, Horace Gray 





T. B. Coddington, G. W. Burnha EL. W. Corlies 
Horace K.Thurber A. A. Raven John Elliott 
William Degroot, Wm. Sturgis, Adolph Lemoyne 
John L. Riker, Benj. H. Field, Robt. B. Mint 
N. Denton Smith. Josiah 0, Low Chas. H. Marsha 
Wm. E. Dodge 
J.D JONES, President 
CHARLES DENNIS, V Presider 
W. H. H. MOORE, Jd Vice-Pres ut 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d NV President 


The Manhattan Life lis. Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


Nos 156 and 1 158 BROADW AY. 
rN 


President, HENKY STORES. 




















First Vice-Pres., J. L. HALSEY 
Second Vice-Pres., H. B. STOKES 
Secretary, H. Y. WEMPLI 
Actuary, 8s. N. STEBBINS 

F wa the ‘ 

The thirty-fourth annual rm ished 
company gives evi it n cond) 
tion and inc it inati Ite 
income for the r was $ S » its disburse 
ments, $1,475,178. 31—leaving a balance oe pearly eleven 
millions of gross assets. De ting for claims not yet 
due, reported claims, unpaid dividends, the reserve or 
existing polictes, et: there § remains a surplus of nearly 
two and 4 querter mi ton The as’ im its net 
assets Over last year is 

I have a positive remedy for the above disease. Bet its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind, and of long 
standing, bave been cured ) so strong is my 
faith in its eMcacy that I send TWO BOTTLES 
FREE, t gether with a VALU. ABLE TREATISE on this 
disease, to any suf fer r. Gite Express and P O. address. 

Dk. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl Street, New York. 
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[Tistorical Poetry 





‘ 
} rots f 

‘Mr Hei yt s tx K has a ad I 
interest for us; both as a translation and as a 
bistomeal criticis Phe deviations f 
the com 1 translation are somet S quite 
marked ; but they are yenerally well supported 
by eminent authorities, and show the latest m 
sults of Hebrew. scl rshiy When we 
turn now to the critical part of tl bx " 
are impressed not simply with the eruait f 
the writer, but also with his thorough madep. 
dence in the treatment of his t es . 
} t s ( fia x 

The not has somehow al ad that ¢ 
scientific study of the Rit . sistent wit 
the most tender revere: f its ntents 
with the cersishi t fascinat l the reve 
renee ot "Mi Heilprin for the subject-matter of 
bis criticism could hardly be sturpesse und 
that it has not st its power t terest and 
( rim, bist K itself is amy \ enes, whic 
will be re I 1 bv the expe f every 
intell nt res f its t l mtents 
Nation, Ne } 

‘With all bis critical freeness he 
deals rev tiv with ft I NG s t wht rf 
the Old Testar nt { 

i 

Die grosse B t les Ve st et ‘ 
SOrENI ~ rst ler Vers ort ’ 
in der et isc hie “ ral . tna 
sche i fr Sis t Litera Pe etra 
gepen Anscha r Ww in 

] . 

B ills kK S as und t his 
ulm as Darw s his, and because M 
H 1, Ke fis el has the humility) as 
We as t t hess Of sce e, thev, and sucl 
is thev, are our best] sent xz es in the tangi« 
of arlv Hebrew eratunr Wo. Gan 

This is an agreeably writt and the 
best sense, poy work There is 
probably work in English from which so 

ear and accurate a view can be gained of the 

ading results of 1 jern rationalistie criti 
sm." feader 

In Michael Heilprin mogen w en geestver 
want begroeter i. Auenen Lheolo 

. l s l 

New York: D. APPLETON & CO 

Street 


the Nation 


S PATENT), 


Binder foo 


(RUSSELI 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
form. Substantially made, bound in cloth, witb 
The Nation stamped on in gold. Holds one 
volume. Papers easily and neatly adjusted, 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of @1. 

Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 74, 


New York. 
7 Ae G? atl li 271167 Re ort of the South 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


id Point Comfort, Va., 100 yards from Fort Monroe 
open all the yearaccommodates 1,000 guests. Lovely en 
vironment; delightful climate, excellent Culsine, com 
f ble beds, notable characteristics. Only Heaith 
and’ Pleasure Resort in America me rte Turkish, 
Russian, Roman, Blectric, Vapor, Medicated, Hot Sea 
and Fresh Water Baths «recently inatituted at a cost o 
¢ « Terms reasonable Send for descriptive 
pamphiet H. PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 


INDEX 70 LITTELL'S 
No. Four (Lescure—Marie Théréae) 
will be mailed for examination to 
~ a hOTH, 
5 Pine Street, Phila, 


OMPLETEL 
( Living Age 
is now reacy and 


any address 
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Robert Clarke & Co., 
CINCINNATI, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
SORGHUM. Its Culture and Manu- 
facture economically considered as a Source 
of Sugar, Syrup, and Fodder. Numerous 
Illustrations of Plants, Machinery, etc. By 
Prof. Peter Collier, late Chemist U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture, S8vo, cloth, $5.00. 
BENNER'S PROPHECIES of 
Ups avd Downs in Prices. What years to 
make money in Pig Iron, Hogs, Corn, and 
Provisions. New edition, giving the Result 
for 1876-1884, and ‘‘ Prophecies” to 1900. By 
Samuel! Benner, an Ohio Farmer. 18mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 
ANCIENT EGYPT IN THE 
Light of Modern Discoveries. Map and Il 


lustrations. By Prof. H.S. Osborn. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 
A SYLVESTER NIGHT'S AD- 


By H. Zschokke. Translated by 
M. B. W. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


SUGGESTIONS TO 
Painters. By Miss M. L. McLaughlin. 
lustrated. Sq. 12mo, fancy boards, $1.00. 

CHINA PAINTING. 
cents. 

POTTERY DECORATION. 
thor. $1 00. 


CHARCOAL DRAWINGS WITH- 
ont a Master. By Karl Roberts. 
ed. 8vo, cloth, $1.00, 


MODELLING IN CLAY. By A. 
L. Vago. With additions by Benn Pitman. 
lilustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. 
By Miss M. J. Keller,of Cincinnati School of 
Design. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY. By Dr. F. B. Hough. I) 
lustrated. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

JOURNAL OF FORESTRY. Edited by Dr. F. B. Hough. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00, 
INSECT LIVES; or Born in Prison. By ae 4. P. Bal- 
lard. Illustrated. Sq. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
THE GOLDFISH, its . Cuttare. 
lertt. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

THE BOOK OF THE BL. ack BASS. Ry D.«. J. A. Hen- 
shall. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $3.00, 

THE WEATHER, a Guide to its Changes 
ler. 8vo, paper, 25 cents. 

HISTORY OF TU aaoe LOSIS. 
12mo, cloth, $1. 

CHEMISTRY OF MEDIC INES. 
2mo, cloth, $2.7: 

ELIXIRS, their a pogusaten, etc. 
author. i2mo, cloth, $1. 

CHART OF EY E SYMPTOMS IN DISEASE. Ry Dr. H. G. 
Cornwell. On roller, 50 cents. 

THE BLACK ARTIN MEDICINE. By Dr. J. D. Jackson‘ 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

HOUS*KEEPING IN THE BLUE GRASS. The Great 
Sout bern Cook 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

ESSAYS ON EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. 
Quick. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

THE SH AKSPEAREAN MYTH, By Appleton Morgan. 
12mo, cloth, $2. 

SAFETY DOOKEREPING. An pupesitien of Bookkeep- 
er’s Frauds. 18mo, cloth, $1. 

THE LAW OF PARTNERSAIP, a Sostneas Men. By 
Judge Matthews. 12mo, cloth, $1 

THE ST. CLAIR FArERe. Edited by Wr m. Henry Smith. 


venture, 


CHINA 
Il- 


By thesame author. 75 


By the same au- 


Ijlustrat- 


‘By H. Mu 
By S. S. Bass- 
Ry Dr. E. E. Sattler 
By Prof. J. W. Lloyd. 


By the same 


By R. H. 


2 vols. S8vo, cloth, $6. 

LONGL EY'S PRONOGRAPIIC DICTIONARY. 12mo, 
cloth, 2.50. 

LONGLEY’S EVERY REPORTER'S own SHORT- 


HAND DICTIONARY. 12mo, cloth, $2.5 

LONGLEY’S REPORTER'S GUIDE. po ene 

LONGLEY’S MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. 12mo, 
paper, 25 cents. 

LONGLEY’'S WRITING EXERCISEs. 
cents. 

Any ofthe abovesent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 
price. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO, Publishers, 
Cincinnati Ohio. 


8vo, paper, 15 
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A.C. Armstrong¢ct Son Macmillan& Co. 


HAVE NOW READY: 
‘M OF CHRISTIAN THE- 


ology. By Henry B. Smith, D.D., LL.D. | 
Edited by Wm. S. Karr, D.D., Professor in | 
Hartford Theological Seminary. Large 
ccetavo volume, 650 pages. Price, $3 50. | 
| 


SYSTE 


The publishers are gratified in being able to announce 
the pu .~ ation of Dr. Smith’s Complete System of The 
ology. r. Karr, who has been fur two years past en 
gage Mi a the preparation of this work for the press, has | 
had unusual advantages for its prosecution. His own 
notes of Dr. Smith’s lectures, his thorough sympathy 
and admiration for his former teacher, and the use of a 
number of full notes of the lectures, made by other 
students, together with stenographic reports of the lec 
tures, have been supplemented by the use of Dr. Smith's 
own menuscripts and a large number of his sermons, so 
that this volume is as complete, and as fully represents 
the author’s theological views and method, as could 
anything not issued under his own supervision. 


“The importance of this publication can hardly be 
over-estimated, Dr. Smith, while living, exerted an in 


Jluence on Christiana thought second to that of no one in 


this country. And to-day his opinions and utterances 
on Fe pe of Christian doctrine are quoted as of the 
highest authority.” 


THE PRINCIPLES OF WRIT- 
ten Discourse. By T. W. Hunt, Professor 
of Rbetoric and English Language, Prince- 
ton College. 12mo vol., 375 pages. Net 
price, $1.00. 


This work gives afull and philosophic discussion of 
the subject, with particular reference to collegiate 
needs. It presents, in a logical and interesting mapb- 
ner, the leading laws, qualities, and forms of written 
prose discourse, and aims to show the vital relation of 
the expression of our thought to our mental, emotional, 
and e thie sainature. It is admirably adapted to awaken 
inquiry, as well as to afford instruction, and to indicate 
to the aspirin writer the best me thods by which his 
thinking may be made the must lucid and telling in its 
outward forms. 


Ready April 7th—Second Edition : 
JAPAN: TRAVELS AND RE- 


searches. Undertaken at the cost of the Prus- 
sian Government. By J. J. Rein, Professor 
in the University of Marburg. Illustrated 
with (full-page) engravings and two large 





colored maps. Royal octavo volume, Cloth, 
$7.50 
The N. Y. Nation says: “ Gathering the best of all pre- 


vious sec holarship and research on the sutject, the author 
has added his own valuable contributions. With tireless 
German industry and enthusiasm, he improved every 
moment of two-years’ travel and residence wm Japan. 
WE COMMEND THE WORK AS THE BEST ON JAPAN, 
AND THE MOST COMPLETE YET PRESENTED 
THE GENERAL PUBLIC.” 





HISTORY OF 


dea and Assyria. 


ART IN CHAT- 

By Georges Perrot and 
Chas. Chipiez. Edited by W. Armstrong, 
B.A. With 500 illustrations (many full- 
page and some double-page, colored). 2 
vols., imperial 8vo , uniform with ‘ History 
of Art in Ancient Egypt.’ Handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt top, $15.50. 

* The value of the work to every reader of history con- 
sists in the fact that we have here, from a scholar of the 
jirst rank (and none holds higher rank than Perrot), the 
results, in digested form, of the extensive contributions 
of knowiedge made by LAYARD, RAWLINSON, LOF- 
TUS, GEORGE SMITH, LENOR MANT, MASPERO, OP- 


PE RT, and a host of other distinguishe ‘d laborers in the 
field.”’—N. Y. Tribune. 





REV. DR. WM. M. TAYL 
CONTRARY 


OR’S NEW WORK, 
WINDS, and Other 


Sermons. Third Edition. Crown 8vovecl, 
cloth, $1.75. Uniform with ‘ Limitations of 
Life,’ by same author. 


THE PARABOLIC TEACHING 
of Christ. A Systematic and Critical Study 
of the Parables of our Lord. By Kev. Dr. 
A. B. Bruce. One octavo vol., cloth, $2.50. 
Second Edition, 


Copies sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
714 Broadway, New York. 


zo ft 


NEW 


Price, 


BOOKS. 


Annual subscription, $1.50, 
THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 
Sor April, 
I. “The Lizard Lights by Night.” 


Paterson, froma Drawing by C 
Frontispiece. 


15 cents. 


Contents 1884, 
Engraved by R. 
Napier Hemy. 


Il. Changes at Charing Cross. Austin Dobson. 
Illustrations : Charing Cross; engraved by J. D. ne 
r—- mg ey ek ross, looking tow ards | St. Martin’s Cbureh; 

drawn by *Connor, engraved by D. Cooper—Cha 
ring Cross in 1590, from Avas’s Map—Charin r Cross in 
1690, from an Original Plan inthe British Museum— 
Charing Cross, looking up Cockspur Street ; engraved 
by W.M.R. Quick, from an Old Drawing - Charing Cross, 
looking up the Strand, from an Uld Print; engraved by 
W. M. R. Quick—The Statue of Charles I. ; engraved by 
A.C. Coats, from a Drawing by A. Morrow—Northum 
berland House, from the River,in the time of Charles 
I.; engravea by A. Koy, froma Drawi ing by Hollar. 


Ill. An Unsentimental Journey through Cornwall (to 
be continued). The Author of ‘John Halifax, 
Gentleman.’ 


Eihastrettens by C. Napier Hemy: Kynance Cove; en 
graved by W. M. RK. Quick—The Gizard Lights by Day; 
engraved A. FE. Gascoine—John Curgenven Fishing ; en 

raved | Balecz Istvan—Mullion Cove; engraved by 
a Scniaditz—The Steeple Rock, Kynance Cove; en- 
graved by J. D. Cooper. 


IV. The Belfry of Bruges. Rose G. Kingsley. 

Illustrations by A. Danse: Houses in the Grande 
Place ; engraved by J. D. Cooper—The Belfry ; engrave a 
by J.D. Cooper—Quai du Rosaire ; engraved by J. D. 
Coover—Rue Flamande ; engraved by J. Coc king—View 
on the Canal; engraved by J, D. Cooper—Quai des Mar 
briers ; engraved by J D.C ooper—Chapetle du Saint 
Sang; engraved by J. > ~ er—Window in the Rue 
Flamande; engraved ~ Lascelles—Bracket in 
Wrought Iron; engrave by J. ». Cooper. 

V. A Herald of Spring. Walter Crane. 

Illustrations by Walter Crane, engraved in Facsimile. 

Vi. 


Paul Vargas: a Mystery, Hugh Conway (Author 
0 le 


f ‘Called Back ’) 


VII, Bygones. H. A. H. 
VIII. How I became a War Correspondent. Archibald 
Forbes 
IX. The Armorer’s Prentices. Chapters XIV. (con 
tinued), XV. (to be continued). Charlotte M. 
Yonge. 
ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c.—Ornamenta 
Frieze, by Andrieu du Cerceau, p. 439. Initial Let 


ter by Jan Dirk de Bry (1561-1625), p. 438. 
tal Frieze by Andrieu du Cercean, p. 45v. 
ter by Jan Dirk de Bry, p. 450. 
by Andrieu_ du Cercéau, p. 
Jan Dirk de Bry, p. 457. 


Ornamen 
Initial Let 
Ornamental Frieze 
457, Initial Letter by 





Macmillan'’s Dollar Novels. New Volume. 


BETHESDA. By Barbara Elbon. 
12mo. $1.00. 
Recently published in same Series. 
A GREAT TREASON. By Mary 


A. M. Hoppus. 12mo, $1.90. 

“Tt isa sensible relief to light upon a book whieh has 
for its foundation the events of some remarkable pe- 
riod of the world’s eee ‘A Great Treason’ 
will certainly recommen itself to those readers who 
ask more from a novel than the amusement ofan idle 
hour.”’—Morning Post. 

‘*Miss Hoppus tells a story ofthe American War of 
Independence in a characteristic and attractive style, 
which accommodates itself both to the time and to the 
seene, without affectation or cxtravagance. History 
and fiction are adroitiy blended, ana it is difficultto 
say which part of the tale is the most interesting.’’-- 
Atheneum, 

“Investing with a romantic glow the entire history 
of the Revolutionary War. . . The book has a pe- 
culiar charm.”’—New York Observer. 


HESTER. By 
$1.00. 
“ at her best, she is, I think, with one or two excep 


tions, the best of living novelists. She is at her best in 
* Hester.’ "—Academy. . 


MR. ISAACS. 
India. By F. Marion Crawford. 
DR. CLAUDIVUS. A True 


By F. Marion Crawford, author of “ Mr. 
12mo, $1.00, 


’ Mrs. Oliphant. 12mo, 


A Tale of Modern 
12mo, $1.00. 
Story. 


Isaacs.” 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
112 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AFRIL 3, 1884. 


The Week. 


Tue circular which the Conference Com- 
mittee of Independent Republicans has sent 
broadcast over the country is an admiralle 
document. It puis in the right way the in- 
fluence which all independent voters desire to 
exert. It calls upon them to make all possi- 
ble efforts to arouse Republican voters to the 
necessity of attending the primaries, and se 
curing the election of such delegates to the 
National Convention as willrepresent the peo- 
ple rather than intriguing politicians. In case 
the primaries result in the choice of unsatisfac- 
tory delegates, the independent voters are ex- 
horted to take systematic steps for the purpose 
of laying before the National Convention such 
evidence of adverse sentiment as will prevent 
the nomination of candidates who will not 
command independent confidence and sup- 
port. The main point at issue is well stated 
by the Committee in the following passage : 
“‘Itis universally recognized that success in 
New York State vext fall 1s vital to Republi 
can success in the country at large. The 
State can be carried by the Republicans if 
such candidates are chosen as will deserve to 
be elected, men whose names will be a warrant, 
beyond even the pledges of the best party 
platform, that the cause of administrative re 
form will be advanced till the separation of 
the public service from partisan politics is made 
final andcomplete. The State cannot be car- 
ried by any candidate, whatever his popularity 
in certain districts, who has used, or who 
might if elected use, the patronage of office 
as a reward for personal or party service, or 
whose past record would put the party on the 
defensive and compel a campaign of apology 
or vindication.” All the wire-puliers and 
boomers know that to be an exact and truth 
ful presentation of the case, and we appre- 
bend that the force of it wili increase rather 
than diminish as the days between the pre 

sent time and the assembling of the Conven 

tion pass by. It is thé unwilling recognition 
of this truth which depresses all the boomers 
now, and makes their work so hollow and, 
as we firmly believe it will turn out to be at 
the Convention, so ineffective. 
ble to believe that a National Republican Con 
vention can be assembled, in this year of re- 
form sentiment, in which there will be a ma 
jority of delegates capable of the blunder of 
nominating a candidate who cannot be elected, 
especially when it is so clear that all men can 
see it,that the right kind of a candidate can be 
elected almost without effort. 


It is impossi 


The more the action of the Democrati 
caucus is considered, the less does it appear to 
be regarded as a victory for Mr. Morrison 
At all events, it very clearly prepares the way 
for wholesale and disintegrating criticism of 
his biil in the Committee of the Whole. This 
criticism was started, and its probable effects 
indicated clearly enough, in a long, and, as 
usual, able speech of Mr, Hewitt’s on Wednes- 








day week on the Bonded Whiskey Bill. In the 
course of it he took occasion to condemn em 
phatically Mr. Carlisle’s proposal to repeal 
the tax on tobacco, and to advocate in its 
stead the total repeal of the tax on whiskey, 
on the ground that taxation has nothing to do 
with morality, and that half the alcohol pro 
duced in the country is used in the arts, and 
it is therefore one of our most valuable 
manufactures. He, however, went far to 
refute himself as to the connection of taxation 
with morality by advocating the retention of 
the tax on tobacco, on the ground that tobac 
co is a luxury. 
a thing for taxation because it is a luxury 


Now, anybody who selects 


abandons the ground that you should tax for 
revenue only, and concedes that you may 
sometimes tax for other things, because he con 
cedes that the legislator may consider the 
use made by the taxpayer of the commodity, 
Whiskey for drink 
ing is not only a luxury but a most 
pernicious luxury, and the importance 
of this fact to the Legislature 1s not in 


and his need of it. 


the least diminished by the consideration 
that it contains a great deal of useful al 
cohol. It does not follow that you must not 
tax a thing which a man puts in his belly be 
cause other men turn it to account in manu 
facturing processes, any more than that you 
must not tax saddle and carriage horses used 
for pleasure because most horses are used for 
the transportation of goods 





The Bonded Whiskey Bill was really a pro 
posal that the Government should lend the 
distillers who have been making more whiskey 
than they couid sell at a profit, the amount of 
the tax now due, for two years, at 44 per 
cent. interest. That whiskey making is a 
legitimate business is not a good reason why 
the Government should do anything of the 
kind ; nor is the fact, if fact it be, that if the 
whiskey men have to pay their tax now, wide 
spread financial disaster will overtake the 
great whiskey cities and States. Cotton weav 
ing and tanning are legitimate trades, and over 
production among cotton men and leather men 
causcs great financial disaster or depression ; 
but no one would think of proposing a Govern 


ment loan, to enable either of these indust 


-t 
s 


to tide over troubles caused by the mistakes 


or misfortunes of the manufacturers. The 
whiskey men, in short, even if thev are as 


good as other people, must take their chance 


with the rest of the community. For public 
encouragement and sympathy they ought not 
tolook. The decisive vote of 185 to 83. by 


which the bill was defeated in the House on 
Thursday, must be considered reasonable 
cause of pn iblic r joicing, all the greater be 
cause it Was In no sense a party vote. The 


vote says as plainly as possible that though 


the country may tolerate the whiskey business 


which has been eet up by the 
is Well as by some others, that 
ire has no right to discriminate 


f imposing taxes for or against 


any manufacture, on the score of public 






—_—_—<———$——— ——— _— 


ut‘lity, is a doctrine which we believe no civi 


lized state has ever vet ad pled racted 


All the laws for the regulation if the | lor 
trattic and for the protection t | blu alth 
are based on the theory that the state has 


or may have, a policy with regard to any 


commodity the consumption of which miay 
lead to disorder, or be detrimental from a 
sanitary point of view The whiskey ? 
ness,too, has, since the war, creat Mfresh rea 
son for public distrust and hostility by hay 
made its entrance int worl isa 
interest, seeking sy ial prot { » by \ v 
means in its power, good or bad l mis 
chief wrought by it in this way already is 
simply incalculab! There is har 
yreat cluies Which it has tr 
LOVEeTHAOLE T i \ t \ { 
ruttianism and wv 

The Lasker t ’ vas ber } i 
on Wednesday by the transforot Mr Sar 
Russis The nomination was 
onee by the Senate without referen a 
committer This, coming immediatels 
Bismarck’s speech and the invitation of Mr 
Sargent to the Emperors birthday ¢ 
will, it is to ? ! prevent anv f r 
trouble It is s that tl \ stra 
will t the Ger | t 
time T} ntent f w 

ave the | ‘ s < very 
position and say ealary . ‘ 
whose duties n sily 1 bv a 
harg The 1 al us far t a 
a foreign court for us is p vat 
friend!y relat s between the countric nd 
this is especially true of Germany, from whict 
a vast emigration !s continually goit 
to the United States. The idea toat Mr. Sa 
rent must be kept at his post because he wa 

under fir seems ti ive f nd favor « \ 
vith some of the Southern Senators, wl 
think that no ppor ty cht to be lost t 
teach the Kings and Emperors a lessor But 
this feeling has very litle bold on the pul 
at large, as the discussion of the matter in 


the press and in Congress has abundantly 


shown. Itis only indirectly that our diplo 
matic corps can be made to serve an educa 
t y’ ly rnea 
‘ aiehh 4} ab parse 


The week has been uneventful in general 
trade circles. With some improvement in the 
weather there has been a more active inquiry 
for merchandise, but nothing betokening a 
real revival Prices of cotton goods have 
become firmer, following a small advance in 
raw cotton. but the demand has not been 
sufficient to warrant a rise of prices, as it is 
known that there are large quantities held 
back by the mills, which will come out on the 
first fair opportunity. Pig iron is unchanged 
and the market remains sluggish 
a further decline in wheat at Chicago, and 
prices one day touched 804 for No. 2 


There was 


spring cash, but it soon recover dto 88. This 
decline, coupled with the reduction in railway 
rates noticed last week, started a heavy move 
menttothe seaboard, but exports have not been 
much stimulated as yet, Gold to the amount 
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of $2,200,000 was sent to London without 
causing any udvance io the rate of interest at 
the banks. Business at the Stock Exchange 
is almost lifeless, the only demand from the 


public being for bonds and well-known divi- | 
The efforts ascribed to | 


dend-paying stocks. 
Gould, Vanderbilt, and a few other million. 
aires to draw the public into aspeculation for 
a general advance proved wholly abortive, 
and have been abandoned. The stock market 
appears now to stand on its own bottom, the 
bears being as thorougbly demoralized as the 
bulls. The general distrust of stocks has led 
to a more active demand for real estate, both 
city and suburban property being in good re 
quest. Some large transactions on the west 
side of Central Park bave led to the belief 
that tbat neglected quarter of the city is about 
to obtain the recognition which its boulevards 
and driveways and river scenery have so long 
invited, 





The preparationsfor increased supplies of 
wheat which are now goiog on in various 
parts of the world, particularly in India, 
promise a glut in food very like that 
which are bow witnessivg in clothing, 
and indicate that hereafter tbe hold of the 
West on the European grain market will 
be much less firm than it has been. In fact, 
there bas not been for many years a gloomier 
outlook for produce bulls. The probabilities 
are, ton, if we may judge from what is passing 
on the Congo, that the mest fertile portions of 
Africa will soon be pierced by railroads and 
steamers, and another flood of catables let loose 
on the world. Whbatis now needed, apparently, 
most of all to keep prices up, is more consum 
ers or better appetites. Nothing but a great 
and rapid increase in the size of families will 
suffice to keep our farmers and manufacturers 
out of difficulties, or give apy permanent 
basis for what is called a ‘bull market.” 
The existing machinery of production is 
clearly runving far ahead of the present nor- 
mal growth of population in the various civil- 
ized countries. Even our system of doubling 
in twenty-five years, wonderful as it has been 
considered, will notdo; we must double in ten 
years if we are to keep our farmers and manu- 
facturers out of trouble, or else get the Afri- 
cans to wear two suits of clothes a year, and 
take more regular and fuller meals. 


we 





In the prevailing business gloom, we take 
pleasure in calling the attention of our readers 
to avy sign of cheer and hope ; and one of the 
most significant of these lies before us in the 
sbape of a notice that Mr. Emanuel Delmar, 
late associate editor of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser, is going to ‘‘start a paper.” His *‘salu- 
tatory,’’ which is for some reason published in 
advance, gives tbe name of the new paper as 
the Great Republic, and fixes the circulation 
at 200,000 a week, and ‘‘as much more as possi- 
ble.”” It is to be a large, handsome eight-page 
semi-weekly, and wi'l appear on Wednesday 
and Saturday. The name of the editor-in- 
chief is not given, but his services have been 
secured, and he is described as ‘‘a gentleman 
and scholar of the highest social and political 
standiog,” and a ‘* Republican of natiozal re- 
putation.” The Great Republic is to be 
devoted during the coming campaign to the 





defeat of the dastardly efforts of the Demo- 
crats to gain contro! of the National Govern- 
ment. If we may venture a suggestion, it 
would be that such a paper ought to be made 
a daily. A semi-weekly would not terrify 
the Democrats balf as much as a daily. 
The cost of couducting the paper, Mr. Delmar 


| designed to belp the debtor, certainly plays 


frankly says, will be ‘‘ very great,” but with a | 
| a very large proportion of the debts of an in- 


circulation of 200,000 that cannot make much 
difference. 
isthat it contains an appeal for money, to 
‘*those personally interested in the success of 
the party,” which reminds the reader a litule 
of Jay Hubbell. 





Another chapter of Mr. Blaine’s History 
bas got into the newspapers, aud there are 
intimations that otbers will follow. Heseems 
to have lost all control over it, and to be com- 
pletely at the mercy of some heedless person 
who has small conception of what a great his- 
torical work really is. The successive publica- 
tions are used precisely as if they were ordina- 
ry campaign documents. Thus the first chap- 
ter given out related mainly to Jere Black and 
Buchanan’s administration, and was published 
in full in the Philadelphia newspapers as being 
of absorbing interest to the people of Pennsy!- 
vania. The second instalment, which ap 
peared exclusively in the TZribune of Satur- 
day, relates to the Whig campaign of 1848, 
and was announced as having a “special relish 
for New Yorkers,” since it deals “ with the 
later career of President Van Buren.” Doubt- 
less the work contains other chapters relat- 
ing to other States, which will follow io 
due order, and, by the time the Convention 
assembles, every important State in the Union 
will be permitted to peruse an entrancing ac- 
count of its own share in the political annals of 
the country. We do not remember that any pre- 
vious historical work bas been laid before the 
world in this way, but the reason may be that 
no other bas had the misfortune to be nearing 
completion on the eve of a Presidential cam- 
paign. 





The National Bankruptcy Convention have 
issued a little pamphlet giving in a few words 
a statement of their reasons for urging the 
passage of a bankrupt law. They are able to 
put the case this year in a stronger light than 
that in which it appeared at the last session 
of Congress, for every additional six months 
of depression of business makes the need of 
a bankrupt law more apparent. The failures 
in the United States, they sav, were $65,000,- 
000 in 1880, $101,000,000 in 1882, and $173,- 
000,000 in 1888, and yet, with this enormous 
burden of indebtedness, our laws provide no 
uniform means of distributing the proper- 
ty of the insolvents among their creditors, 
or of giving the former a discharge from 
liability on a surrender of their property. 
The State insolvent laws are of little or no 
use, because they are local, and because they 
have to a considerable extent been framed by 
debtor communities in the interest of the 
debtor. The first great stride the United 


States made in material prosperity was made 
on borrowed capital, and borrowers were, in 
much of our early legislation, treated as a 
favored class. This explains the large exemp 
tions from attachment in some of the States. 
The system of preferences, too, though not 


The curious part of the circular | 





into his hands. It enables an insolvent 
to perpetrate frau’s by palming off a 
transaction, designed to protect his property 
from bis creditors, as a payment of a pre- 
ferred agebt. On the other band, a State law 
can give an insolvent no discharge binding in 
apy otber State, and the result of this is that 


solvent are kept alive for years by creditors 
who can afford to wait, and hang like a mill- 
stone round his neck. 





The Judiciary Committee of the Senate has 
taken a step of some importance towards 
the solution of the ‘‘divorce problem” by 
reporting a bill for the collectio. of statistics 
with regard to marriage and divorce. It pro- 
vides that the Bureau of Statistics n the 
Treasury Department shall, under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary, collect 
and report all such statistics to Congress. 
These statistics, if carefully collected, will 
throw a great deal of light upon the facility 
for divorce afforded by diversity of State laws 
and jurisdictions. We have little doubt 
that half the divorces in the United § ates 
would never be granted at all if there were a 
uniform law extending all over the country, 
and the number of courts authorized to grant 
divorces were not so enormous. Marriage in 
the United States is practically dissoluble at 
the option of either party. The old legal 
maxim that the state is a party to every mar- 
riage bas become merely a pretty fiction, be- 
cause, In nine cases out of ten, when the time 
for divorce comes, itis not the State of the 
marriage to which application is made, but 
some other State. 





Some very interesting views upon the sub- 
ject of probibitory laws as a means of sup- 
pressing the traffic in liquor bave been ex- 
pressed recently by ex-Chief-Justice Appleton 
of Maine. He is a teetotaler in principle and 
practice, and was on the Supreme bench in 
Maine for more than thirty years, As a result 
of hisexperience and observation, he says that 
while the present prohibitory law of Maine 
bas been of some use in the smaller towns and 
villages, it has not succeeded in the larger 
towns and cities, and has failed to accomplish 
as much in restraining the sale of liquor asa 
strict license law would have done. He op- 
poses, therefore, the present movement in 
favor of a prohibitory amendment to the 
Constitution, first, because an amendment 
will not in itself accomplish anytbing for tem- 
perance, since it would be of no avail witbout 
special legislation in accordance with it, and 
it would be in the power of each successive 
Legislature to take such action as it pleased 
on the question. In the second place, the 
adoption of such an amendment would annul 
all existing temperance laws, and an entirely 
new start would have to be made. Whether 
he expresses the opinion of a majority of the 
people or not will be shown in September, 
when a popular vote is to be taken on the ques- 
tion of the amendment. Itis evident, however, 
that in Maine, as in many other localities in 
which the temperance crusade has been 
preached with more zeal than discreuon, 
a reaction has set in, and that there is a grow- 
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ing sentiment in favor of measures which, 
whi'e they do not aim at instantaneous sup- 
pression, can be depended upon to exert a 
most beneficial restriction. 


The possible effect of the emancipation of 
woman in infusing into the female character 
that sort of virility which produces a readi- 
ness to shoot at sight, has, we believe, never 
been considered by the advocates of woman 
suffrage. They maintain that female virtues 
will remain just what they bave always been, 
only ‘‘ more Conservatives, however, 
maintain that as they are clothed with the 
rights of men, many feminine traits will be 
lost. The old-fashioned feudal woman always 
had apn excessive aversion to gunpowder; the 
noise of a pistol or gun being painful to ber 
nerves. She seems, however, in modern times 
to be gradually growing fond of it; and the 
ladies who get into *‘ shooting scrapes” ex- 
plain their connection with them ina way 
which resembles that of the Southern Colonel 
or Major. 
had to shoot little Willie Coad in Philadelphia 
the other day, explains it by saying that ber 
landlady, Willie’s aunt, had annoyed her by 


so.” 


The Countess de Raconska, who | 


keeping the gas in their boarding house too | 


low, and makirg too much noise. She there 
fore thought she ‘‘ would fire” next time, and 
accordingly did so. It looks as 1f the posses- 
sion of a revolver had just the same effect on 
woman that it has on man. 





Texas Siftings has some curious particulars 
the late Ben Thompson, the noted 
desperado of that State, recently slain by a 
brother desperado. He is said to have killed 
fiftten men with his own hand, and once 
killed two by successive shots of a revolver, 
tired in opposite directions, both having him 
covered with their own weapons, and only 
showing their heads. His clothes were always 
fashionable, and be wore $3,000 worth of dia- 
monds. In 1882 hewas made City Marshal or 
Chief of the Police of Austin, but had to take a 
vacation in June in order to kill a man in San 
Antonioto whom he owed a grudge. He killed 
him, accordingly, and was put in prison for it 
and tried at San Antonio, bail being refused. 
He was acquitted, of course, but he retained 
his oflice in Austin during his incarceration, 
and, on his return to that city, had 
the horses taken from his carriage, and was 
drawn through the streets by an enthusiastic 
crowd. He was unwell at the time of his 
death, but people remarked, ** Ben is a little 
bihous, but he will come all right again as 
soon as he has killed a man.” Sure enough, 
he soon after sought to effect his cure by kill 
ing a certain Foster at San Antonio, but Fos- 
ter was too quick for him. Ben killed him, 
but not before he had relieved Ben himself of 
all further pains and aches by a well-directed 
shot. 


about 





Members of Congress who take any interest 
in ‘‘abroad”’ must be very much puzzled at 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's reasons for refusing to 
allow his name to be used as a candidate for 
a seat in Parliament from Leicester. He says 
that he could not agree to be ‘‘ merely a dele- 
gate,” but would have to act on his own 
judgmert, and would thus be in continual 


thinks that legislation 
ought to be directed to securing to each per 
without **the 
equitable while his constituents 
would want something very different from 
this. Mr. Spencer, if he were an American, 
would evidently have no such difficulty in 
going to Congress. With us it is the consti 
tuents who want some security for the main 
tenance of their equitable claims, and cannot 


adds, is because he 


son cost maintenance of his 


claims,” 


get it because the politicians want something 


else. 





The Congo treaty between Great Britain 
and Portugal has excited scarcely less oppo 
sition among the manufacturing and trading 
classes in England than among the 
Continent. It recognizes the sovereignty of 
Portugal over astrip of the west coast of 


those of 


Africa embracing three degrees of latituce 
and including the mouth of the Congo River 
Freedom of trade, setlement, 
and religion are guaranteed to the citizens of all 
countries within the prescribed territory, and 
very solemn undertakings are entered into for 


navigation, 


suppressing the slave trade, not only im the 
Congo country, but in all other Portuguese 
possessiors in Africa. The objection raised 
against the treaty ia England ts that it puts the 
country into the hands of a varrow-minded, 
bigoted, and tyrannical Government, whose 


administration would probably go far to 
neutralize the liberal and beneficent gua 
rantees of the treaty. It is contended that 


the rights of Portugal over the mouth of 
the Congo sare wholly imaginary, and can 


notin any event be enforced other 
Powers without war. Of course England ts 
not bound to go to war to defend the rights of 


against 


Portugal, even after they are recognized, but 
in any complications which might hereafter 
arise, she would not enjoy the same freedom of 


| action as she would if there were uo treaty 


Then, looking tothe future trade of the Congo 
Valley, which is now attracting so much at 
tention, the Power which coutrols the mouth 
of the river wust 
tages, notwithstanding the equality of rights 
secured by the treaty 


possess Very great advan 





Here is where the British Government ex- 
pects to find its justification at bome for 
making the treaty. It is necessary that the 
Congo coast should have govern- 
ment, and that some 
be responsible for it. 
with 
herself. If neither Great Britain nor Portugal 
establish itself there,some Power stronger than 
Portugal and more dificult 
attempt to do so 


a settled 


civilized pation should 


Great Britain « 


annot 


good grace seize it by main strength 


to deal with may 
Is 1t not hetter, from the 
English point of view, that a third-rate but 
friendly Power should be in possession, under 
color of title, than that the country should 
fall into the hands of a first-rate and rival 
Power, or remain exposed to that danger ? 
The treaty bas not been ratified, but it proba 
bly will be, in spite of the protest of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce and the outcry 
of the merchants of Rotterdam. 


The war in the Sudan appears, as far as 
the British are concerned, to be at an end, for 





the Arabs refuse to come any ver witt 

fighting listance I v1 \ ey t \ bad 
enough of attacking squares with spears 
This, doubtless ves the B . heir ten 
miles of coast without much further molesta 
tion, but what effect it will have in opening 
comimunbic afhion with Khartut by Way { 
Berber, and what it will do by wav of res« 

ing the remaining Exgvy i iTrisons, re 
mains to be seen Phe chances are, bowever 
that 12 will lead to some sort of vegotian 

and settlement with the principal sheikhs, if 


not with Osman Digna, Asthe British proposal 
s to leave the Sudan, exces i i s t 
sround Khartum, wholly to the Sue se wl 
is What the Sudanese want, there ts pps Liv 
nothing lett for anybody but re ous fanatics 
to tight abo As we have sever thes 
naintuimed u hese « tl s tl VI “ i! 
fapaticism { iV ise I s'\ \ ‘ 
Nothing of the K iw he py Mobs 
medanism is anvwhere discoveral Turks 
Turcomans, Arabs, Persians. Fury AUS, 3 
talk very fiercely and threaten dt tfulthings 
ull they bave actually bad some capernence 
infidel arms; the b s Vapparent 
that Paradise is pot the near and attainabl 
prize which Was in tl rly ages of the 
faith Wherever t Christinn Powers have 
come in « et with Mus world 
dur vv thre ast \ . l T te 
cay of Islam has be ( is Vv < il 

There is se bing patl ib 
the efforts of the | ‘ t the 
Arabs to behav wha SAT y 
becoming 1 t ry M ] 
mands Whe Hicks Pasha was cfeated 
about = the I t { Nove T as 
predicted that there weula | i rising of the 
whol Arab w 1 in North Africa, and 
that “in a month the French would be 
fighting for their ves Gabt to 
Morocco.” When the month had clapsed 
Without any trouble, it accounted for the 
delay by the suggestion that the swift 
dromedaries * that were carrving the news had 
not had time to get down to the coust from 
the Sudan It} Aas LOOK di fi rsoni¢ me DOW as 
if they bad fallen lame on the road rhad never 
started. The s for has according!y given 
up Hicks's defeat as a sa S78 It now 
says that if *' Sir G. Graham’s force had been 
annihilated " the other day, “as tor ten min 
utes seemed possible, the Arab world would 
have been in arms, and some twenty millions 
of the only Asiatics who have the courage and 


inherent brain power of Europeans, would 
have again stormed out of their secluded fast 
to found an Arab Khalifate.” It is 
amrszing what an attraction 


nesses 


speculations 


of this sort bave for minds which love sen- 
sation. It ought io be obvious to the writer 
of the above that « race with the capacity 
and energy to found a Khalifate to-day, 
would not need to have its power revealed 
to it by the massacre of two or three 
British regiments, even if they were ‘‘ the 
Black Watch and the Marine Brigade.”” The 


great constructive races do not discover their 
capacity by accident, or relapse contentedly 


into barbarism because Sir Kedvers Buller 
‘got round on their flank” with the Second 
Brigade. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. Governor Hoadly ordered every militia regi- | cruisers ; the Senate Committee gives $400,- 


(Wepsespay, March 26, to TvuEespay, April 1, 1884, 
inclusive. | 
DOMESTIC, 

THERE was great excitement in Cincinnati 
last week over the fact that a jury had found 
William Berner, who had confessed to delibe 
rate murder, guilty of manslaughter only. On 
Friday afternoon he was sentenced to twenty 
years in the penitentiary, and deputies started 
secretly with him to Columbus to put him in 
the prison there. On the way he managed to 
elude a mob at Loveland, and escaped from 
custody. The citizens of Cincinnati believed 
him still to be in that city. On Friday even- 
ing a mass-meeting, attended by 10,000 peo 
ple, passed resolutions condemning the dis- 
graceful verdict. As soon as it adjourned, 
about ten o’clock, the crowd moved to the 
jail tolynch Berner. The riot alarm sum 
moned the whole police force to the jail. 
crowd, under a leader, began work on the 
jail door. Several shots were fired without 
effect. By 11 p.m. the mob had succeeded in 
entering the prison. At 11:30 the First Regi- 
ment Ohio National Guard entered the jail, 
and at midnight thirty musket-shots were 
fired to scare the mob. The glancing balls 
wounded four persons. Lew Kent, one of 
the mob, was killed when the door between 
the reception-room and cells was broken down. 
This checked the mob, and they slowly re 
tired. For two hours they endeavored to set 
tire to the building, but failed. The crowd 
threw stones and fired pistols at the windows, 
and the militia fired from the windows at the 
crowd, A score or more were wounded, seve 
ral fatally. Later the crowd broke into the 
Veterans’ Armory and Kittredge’s gun store 
and procured arms. By the time this was 
done, however, the crowd had so thinned out 
that no further serious attempt was made, and 
at half-past three o'clock on Saturday mron 
ing quiet was restored. Berner, the mur 
derer, after a most eventful experience, was 
recaptured and landed in the penitentiary at 
Columbus, secretly, on Saturday night. 

The rioting was renewed in Cincinnati on 
Saturday night and Sunday, with terrible ef- 
fect. On Saturday evening the mob turned 
its attention from the jail to the Court-house, 
which was supposed to be fire-proof. <A 
small squad of police patrolled the sidewalk 
in front of the building, and for a time kept 
the rioters from approaching. But the police 
were forced from the front of the building 
and back along the Court Street side, Then 
the doors of the Treasurer’s office were broken 
down with a heavy piece of timber, used 
as a battering-ram. The militia then 
charged the mob, Falling back a few steps, 
the rioters made a stand and fired upon the 
troops, killing a captain. Tbe mob then 
pressed forwurd into the Court-house and set 
fire to it in several places. Many valuable 
records and the law library, ove of the finest 
in the country, were burned. All attempts of 
the Fire Department to reach the fire were 
prevented. Twice a charge was made, to 
give them access, but the people were 
wedged into the streets and alleys so closely 
that no impression could be made upon them. 
Men were killed and others wounded in 
each charge. The idea of the mob seemed to 
be to destroy wholly the building which it 
was their belief was only a shield to criminals. 
When the fire was at its height, three rounds 
of twelve shots each were fired from behind a 
barricade at a dense crowd on South Court 
Street with deadly effect. A scattering 
fire followed. This aroused great indigna- 
tion against the militia. At 3 o’clock on 
Sunday morning the police captured a can- 
non and dispersed the mob at Fourth and 
Walnut Streets without firing a pistol. They 
have shown remarkable bravery throughout 
the crisis 

On Sunday the Mayor left his sick bed to 
direct the work of securing order. A procla 
mation was issued and all good citizens were 
requested to rally to the preservation of peace, 
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ment of the State to Cincinnati. The rioting, 
however, continued during Sunday. A crowd 
was charged upon by the militia at noon and 
two were killed. All the afternoon there were 
threatening demonstrations and occasional 
shots were heard. At 9 o’clock in the evening 
the firing in the vicinity of the Court-house 
was again resumed, the militia trying to dis- 
perse the mob. Several persons were shot. 
Briggs Swift, a wealthy business man, was 
shot and seriously wounded. Reports of the 
casualties up to Monday night put the killed 
at 42 and the wounded about 120. 

There was some rioting during the early 
hours of Monday morning, but by 94. M. 
quiet was completely restored and the militia 
were in full possession of the city. 

All was quiet in Cincinnati on Monday 
night and during Tuesday. The Municipal 
Refoim Association, composed of citizens of 
all parties, issued on that day a manifesto to 
the voters of the city, stating that they believed 
the occurrences of the past few days more than 
ever demanded the severance of party politics 
and municipal government ; and also stating 
that they would place in nomination for the 
various offices to be filled at the approaching 
municipal election men of irreproachable in- 
tegrity and undoubted qualifications for the 
positions, who have consented to accept the 
nominations merely from considerations of 
public duty. Such a ticket was anuounced 
later in the day. 

The President on Wednesday sent to the 
Senate the nomination of Aaron A. Sargent, 
now Minister to Germany, to be Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Russia in place of the late Mr. Hunt. On 
the same day the Secretary of State sent him 
the following telegram: ‘‘ The President ap- 
proves entirely ot your course in the Lasker 
matter. You have dove nothing but obey 


the instructions of this Goverument therein. 


The President, thinking it would be agreeable 
to you, today nominated you as Minister to 
St. Petersburg, and your nomination, with- 
out reference to any committee, was immedi- 
ately and unanimously confirmed by the 
American Senate. This action manifests an 
appreciation of your worth, and does you an 
honor of which any citizen may well be 
proud.” Mr. Sargent has declined the Rus- 
sian mission and will return home. He fears 
the Russian climate and bas pressing duties 
in this country. It is believed that the Ger- 
man mission will not be filled for some time. 
President Arthur sent to Congress on Wed- 
nesday a special message urging the appro- 
priation of money to reconstruct the navy. 


Cardinal McCloskey and other eminent 
Catholics of the United States brought to the 
attention of the President several weeks since 
the action of the Italian Government in the 
matter of the proposed sale of the Propa- 
ganda property at Rome, and requested the 
good offices of the Government of the United 
States in behalf of the American College. 
By direction of the President, the Secretary 
ot State addressed a note to Mr. Astor, the 
United States Minister at Rome, instructirg 
him to lay the facts in the case before the 
Government of the King of Italy. On 
Friday he replied that the American College 
had been exempted from the sale. 


The Senate on Wednesday passed Mr. 


| day, the vote being 83 to 185. 





Dawes’s bill providing for granting lands to | 


Indians in severalty. On Friday the Senate 
passed the bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to issue a proclamation offering a 
reward of $25,000, to be equitably paid or dis- 


tributed to any ship or ships, or person or | 


persons not in the military or naval service of 
the United States, that shall discover or res- 
cue, or satisfactorily ascertain the fate of, the 
Greely expedition. 

The House Navy Bill, as amended by the 
Senate Committee, was reported to the Senate 
on Monday. The House refused to appro- 
priate money for the armament of the new 

7 


000. The House refused to appropriate 
money for the completion of the monitors for 
harbor defence ; the Senate Committee gives 
$2,000,000. Finally, the House refused an 
appropriation for additional steel vessels for 
the navy, although every one admits that 
such additional ships are necessary and ought 
to be built as soon as possible ; the Senate 
Committee appropnates $2,500,000 for this 
purpose. 

After a debate of six days the bill to extend 
the period during which whiskey can be kept 
in bond was defeated by the House on Thurs 
The majority 
is much larger than was expected, and the 
distillers are very angry. 

The House Committee on Coinage reported 
unanimously, on Thursday, a bill providing 
that until June 1, 1886, trade dollars shall be 
received at their face value in payment of all 
dues to the United States, and shall not be 
again paid out. ‘The trade dollars received 
are to be recvined into standard dollars, and 
are to be treated when received at the mints as 
silver bullion, and their builion value shall be 
deducted from the amount of bullion required 
to be purchased and coined by the act of Feb 
ruary 28, 1878. The bill was passed on 
Tuesday, with an amendment striking out the 
deducting clause. 

The House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee on Tuesday morning instructed ex-Gover 
nor Dingley to report his bill, which authorizes 
the Secretary of the Treasury to invest the 
lawful money deposited by national banks to 
redeem circulation in such bonds as he may 
deem for the best interest of the Government, 
and to bold or dispose of such bonds as the 
necessities of the redemption fuud may 
require. 

The third trial of the suit of Hallet Kil 
bourn against ex-Sergeant-at-Arms Thomp 
son, of the House of Representatives, for false 
imprisonment, resulted on Wednesday in a 
verdict, at Washington, of $37,500 in favor 
of Kilbourn. 


During March the public debt of the United 
States was reduced $14,238,324. 

There was a very exciting time in the New 
York Assembly on Wednesday, when Mr. 
Roosevelt's series of bills 10 correct abuses in 
New York city offices were special orders for 
the day. Speaker Sheard allowed opportunity 
for a Democratic member to demand that the 
order of tbird reading, for a number of bills 
already on the table, be observed. It took a 
two-thirds vote to set this aside, aud the neces- 
sary number was lacking. The Speaker 
ruled, also, tbat a suspension of the rules 
would be necessary to make the city bills a 
special o1der for another day. This seriously 
endangercd their fival passage. The Repub 
licans then resorted to o.her tactics and were 
met by Democratic filibustering, the result of 
which was that the Roosevelt bills were con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole when a 
quorum was not present, and they were, by 
doubiful parliamentary rulings, saved for an- 
other sitting of the Committee of the Whole. 
Speaker Sheard was subjected to severe criti- 
cism for his course, but he affirms that he is a 
friend of the city reform bil!s, and will do no- 
thing to delay them. 


In the evening the bill making the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen elective was 
passed. The Senate passed the General Sur- 
face Railroad Bill without further amend- 
ment. <A bili giving a cable traction street 
railway company Certain rights in the nature 
of a big monopoiy was summarily killed in 
the Assembly on Thursday. 


A bill was passed in the Assembly on Wed- 
nesday regulating the sale of oleomargarine 
and otber substitutes for butter. Its main 
feature is requiring tbe conspicuous posting 
of notices, 


The Roosevelt biils for correcting abuses in 
the New York city government were consid- 
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ered in Committee of the Whole on Tuesday 
by the Assembly, and were advanced, several 
being ordered to a third reading. 

The New Jersey Assembly on Monday night 
rejected the woman’s suffrage law by a vote of 
24 to 27. 

Augustus Schell died in this city on Thurs- 
day at the age of 72. He was grad- 
uated at Union College, and practised for 20 
years at Albany. He took an early interest 
in politics and became a power in Tammany 
Hall. In 1856 he was appointed Collector of 
the Port of New York. He has been promi 
nent in railroad enterprises since 1862, and 
for many years was an officer of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. During the 
reign of the Tweed ring Mr. Schel! partly 
withdrew from Tammany Hall, but was elect 
ed its Grand Sachem in 1872, after the down- 
fallof the ring. In 1877 he ran as a candi 
date for the State Senate, but was defeated 
by John Morrissey. Since 1872 he has been 
President of the Historical Society. 

FOREIGN. 

The British infantry on Wednesday were 
encamped nine miles from Suakim. The 
march thither was painful on account of the 
intense heat. Three hundred men fell out of 
the ranks. The cavalry with fifty Arab 
scouts went during the day to reconnoitre 
Tamanieb. Colonel Stewart sent messengers 
abead to parley with the rebels, but they were 
fired upon. A lively skirmish then ensued 
for two hours. Several of the rebels were 
killed. The cavalry finally retired slowiy, 
amid the jeers of the enemy, who held a 
strong posilion at the rugged and rising 
ground which forms the end of the valley near 
Tamanieb. The evening and night were cool 
and afforded the troops a grateful rest. At 
3:30 o’clock on Thursday morning reveillé was 
sounded and the troops were got in readiness 
to advance on Tamanieb. 

At 5 o’clock the march began. The cavalry 
were in front with the infantry following in 
evhelon of brigade squares, with the guns be 
tween the brigades. The firing opened at 
half-past seven, and was brisk on both sides, 
the rebels firing from the cover of rocks 
Tie English cavalry and mounted infantry led 
the attack upon them, and drove them from 
their shelier into the hills. When General 
Graham came up with the infantry and guns, 
shells were thrown after the flying rebels 
The cavalry pursued them, and the village 
of Tamanieb was burned to the ground. 
There were no British casualties. The loss 
of the rebels is unknown. 

Orders were sent from England to General 
Grabam on Thursday to return from the Su 
dan immediate ly with his troops. He arrived 
at Suakim with the cavalry that evening. The 
infantry reached there on Friday,and the Tenth 
Hussirs, the York and Lancaster Regiment, 
and the Irish Fusileers thereupon embarked 
for home. 

General Graham, with his troops, 
from Suakim for Suez on Tuesday. 
latest advices respecting Osman Digna were 
that he had encamped in the vicinity of Ta 
manieb, having about 1,0 0 followers and 
many sheikhs, and that he was preparing to 
give battle to the tribes friendly to the Eng 
lish. On Monday evening the rebels ap 
prosehed to within a mile of Suakim ana 
looted the cattle. The inhabitants of Suakim 
are discontented and angry at beivg left by 
the British to take care of themselves, . 

Colonel Kitchener and Major Rundle started 
from Cairo on Thursday to coéperate with 
Captain Chermside in negotiations tor tbe 
opening of the road to Berber. Telegraphic 
communication between Berber and Shendy 
was restored on that day. Five hundred na 
tives will be sent to open the Berber road. 

The sheikhs of tribes numbering 5,000 peo 
ple and living in the district between Suakim 
and Kassala, came in on Friday to Suakim 
and promised to assist in the capture of Os- 
man Digna, 
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the Earl of Nortbbrook and Lord Alcester 


The Alert sailed for th s country on Saturday 


Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, fourth 
and youngest son of Queen Victoria, aie 
suddenly about 2:30 o'clock on Friday mort 


ing, at Cannes, where he had gone ter a tew 
days’ recreation. On Thursday evening about 
6:30 he fell on th Steps of a cluo house 
there and struck upon his head, but was able 
lo Write a despatch to the Duchess, his wife, 
immediately after. Doctor Royle. who was 
sleeping in 
1 





the Duke's room tt night, was 
startled by the patient's beavy breathing. He 
approached the bedside, saw the Duke was in 
a fit, and immediately summoned Captain 
Percival. The emsis was of short duration. 
In six minutes the Duke expired in the arms 
of Captain Percival. The cause of his death 
was epilepsy. Funeral services, attended by 
the Prince of Wales and forty distinguished 
persons, were held on Tuesday, and ihe body 


on Monday that, arter the capture of Hung 


Hoa, the troops would = retur o France 
Auxiliary native regiments will be organized 
to defend Tor 

Prince Bismarck, it is said, will retire trom 
the Prussian istrv & devote bis whol 
time to the affairs of the IEempire Herr Von 
Puttkamer will succeed him as Premier of the 
Prussian Cabinet 


ag adjourned on Thurs 
day for the Easter vacation The political 
parties are preparing for the general election, 
which will probably turn on the law 
the Socialists 

It is asserted that the Pope has notified the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, of Austria, that he 
will leave Rome at a more or less early date, 


against 


The Spanish Cortez was dissolved on Tues 
day, and a new one will assemble on May 
20th, 

Prof. Elias Loennrot, the distinguished 
philologist of Finland, is dead. 
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THE CINCINNATI RIOTS. 


Tue state of things which has Jed to the Cin- 
cinnati riots is of long standing. For many 
years the difficulty of procuring the convic- 
tion of murderers in Ohio has been increasing, 


owiny to the frequent changes in criminal pro- | 


cedure made by the Legislature in the most bap- 
hazard and reckless way, and almost always 
with the view, or at least with the effect, of mul- 
tiplying the murderer’s chances of escape. The 
result has been the creation of an amount of 
legal confusion through which it is impossible 


for the best judge to steer his way in the con- | 


duct of a trial, without leaving the defence 
for an appeal and new 
trial, or for some kind of delay. Delay, of 
course, however caused, in capital cases 
always increases the criminal’s chance of im- 
punity. 

In Hamilton County, which contains the 
great city of Cincinnati, the evil effects of all 
this are more apparent than elsewhere. Mur- 
derers are very numerous, and the punishment 
of murderers is rare. In fact, we _ believe, 
only one murderer has been hanged since 
1866, and this a colored man. There was a 
disposition at the indignation meeting, out of 
which the riot grew, to throw the blame of it 
all on the ‘criminal lawyers,” who were 
denounced in unmeasured terms. But tricky 
and unscrupulous criminal lawyers, skilled 
and successful in saving murderers from the 
gallows, do not show themselves, or, at all 
events, do not become a power for evil, if the 
criminal procedure does not afford a good 
field for the display of their peculiar talents. 
There is no use in blaming them, any more 
than in blaming the flies which settle on a car- 
cass left in the highway. They get criminals 
off because the state of the law supplies them 
with plenty of materials to work with 

These remarks may not seem to apply to 
the case of Berner, which has given rise to 
all these troubles, because he escaped through 
the verdict of a stupid or corrupt jury, and 
not through successful legal chicane. But 
the popular indignation which broke forth on 
his escape has been long growing, under the 
spectacle of impunity enjoyed by crime 
through the agency we have been describing. 
The verdict of the Berner jury was simply the 
last drop in the cup. Avd it must be 
remembered, too, that no matter from what 
class we take jurors, they must be more or 
less affected by the attitude of the community 
in whick they live towards crime. Nobody 
who has been long familiar with the specta- 
cle of unpunished murder can, no matter 
how sound his principles may be, regard 
murder with the horror which it ought to in- 
spire, and every man must be influenced by 
this indifference when he comes to sit in judg- 
ment on murderers. 

In the riots at Cincinnati there is really no- 
thing new or extraordinary. It is an old, old 
story, that when a body of men begin in a large 
city to do deeds of violence, no matter how 
resnectable they may be, or how good tbeir 
motives, they are apt to degenerate iato mobs 
which revel in mere destruction for destruc- 
tion’s sake. These outbreaks of pure sav- 
agery in the great centres of civilization are 
very awful phenomena, but there is no 


plenty of ‘‘ points” 


large city in our day in which tbey may 
not occur. It is well to know this, and ab- 


solutely essential to bear it in mind in fram- | 


ing municipal government. But the popular 


discontent out of which the riot in Cincinnati | 


grew has one lesson, and & very impressive 
one. Everythingin our political machinery, 
including judicial procedure, is supposed, 
in the American theory, to be constantly 
supervised by the voters. Every officer, high 
and low, is supposed to carry on his work 
under the watcntul eye of the people, and the 
people are constantly exhorted to vigilance by 
the press. But, as a matter of fact, our politi- 
cal and judicial arrangements are ail made as if 
the people had nothing to do but watch 


their working ; as if there were no farmers, 


or traders, or manufacturers, or doctors, or 
lawyers, or mechanics in the United States ; 
as if we were all men of leisure like the 
Athenians, who could sit in the market 
place all day and talk politics. Our elective 
offices sre made as numerous and the elec- 
tions as frequent as if every American citizen 
was a political ‘‘ worker,” with nothirg to do 
but make up lists of candidates and inquire 
into their fitness, and sce, after election, how 
they came up to the expectations entertained 
of them. Our criminal procedure is made 
so complicated that no layman can follow 
the thread of a trial, or tell, when criminals 
escape by the score, how it happened or 
who is to blame. The jury trial is, as every 
one knows, a system with some serious im- 
perfections, of which the most serious is the 
juryman’s want of intelligence or want of 
practice in following long and complicated 
narratives or trains of reasoning. Neverthe- 
less, we allow the continuance in this State 


_ and, we believe, in most others, of a rule of 


law which permits a murderer to exclude 


| from his jury anybody who bas read about his 


crime in the newspapers and formed an opin- 
ion about it. In other words, we try to make 
up his jury out of the dullest, most ignorant 
men inthe community. This abuse has been 
exposed a thousand times, but no effort is 
made to correct it. So bas the extreme com- 
plexity of criminal procedure, with the large 
number of opportunities it affords to de!ay or 
defeat justice by technical objections which 
have no bearing whatever on the merits of the 
case; but every Legislature is allowed to tinker 
it as it pleases so as to make it more complex. 

It is to this difficulty which the people have 
in finding out what is the matter and who is 
to blame, that we owe the increasing readiness 
all over the country to resort to violent or 
extra-legal modes of setting things right. In 
the government of the great cities the diffi- 


culty is greater tban elsewhere, because 
the whole machinery of society is there 
more rapid in its movements. Crimes 
are more frequent, courts and _ officers 


are more numerous, and everybody has but 
little time for supervising anybody’s business 
but hisown. The action of public opinion 
in public affairs is consequently but feeble at 
ordinary times, and wrongs go on till they be- 
come intolerable, and there is either a popu- 
lar ‘‘rising ” almost amounting toa revolution, 
as in this city in Tweed’s day, or a great 
lynching movement, as in Cincinnati on Satur- 
day. The moral of it all is that what we 





need to aim at in all our reforms is simplicity 
of machinery, so that popular superyision 
may be intelligevt and constant. In other 
words, our institutions should be adapted, es- 
pecially in the cities—as they now are not 
—to the needs of a busy people, and not to 
those of an idle one; for no matter how much 
we preach to men about neglect ot their polit- 
ical duties, they will persist in regarding gov- 
ernment as a contrivance for promoting their 
happiness, and will refuse 10 believe that they 
live in order to carry it on. 








THE LOGAN CAMPAIGN. 


A RATHER lively contest is in progress in the 
State of Illinois for delegates to the National 
Republican Convention between the support- 
ers of Generai Logan and those of Mr. Blaine. 
There is apparently a residuum of political 
force, especially in the city of Chicago, 
which is opposed to both, but is not settled in 
favor of any other candidate. This embraces 
probably the bulk of those whose votes were 
cast for Mr. Washburne in the last Convention. 
The Chicago Tribune recently admonished 
this unsatisfied element to desist from their 
opposition to Logan, in order tkat the vote of 
the State might be cast as a unit first for Lo- 
gan and afterwards for somebody else. It 
would appear from this that the 7riune does 
not look hopefully forward to General Lo- 
gan’s nomination, but expects him to bea 
‘*favorite son,” and to have valuable trading 
capital when the break comes. Latterly there 
have been some spirited contests between the 
Logan men and the Blaine men in the rural 
districts, resulting generally in Logan’s favor, 
but it is not certain that he can count upon 
the entire vote of the State. 

General Logan has stumbled up to very 
near the head of his class in politics by dint 
of perseverance, self-confidence, good-fellow 
ship, and active wire-pulling. He entered 
public life a quarter of a century ago as a fol 
lower of Stephen A. Douglas, whom he re- 
sembles in many ways. He has all the cou- 
rage and pugnacity of Douglas, with only a 
small share of the latter’s mental resources, 
but this deficiency he makes up in part by a 
better moral endowment. Through all his 
stumblings since he became a Repub'ican, 
there can be discerned a desire to be thought 
well of by the sober-minded and religious 
portion of the community. Whenever he has 
been convinced that any cvuurse or policy 
which the ‘“‘boys” were inclined to follow 
would bring him into permanent disfavor 
with this class, he has abandoned it. Heisa 
very keen observer ot the drift of public 
opinion, and he bas become by study and 
practice a much more steady-going sort of 
person than his first steps in public life gave 
promise of. He is not areformer in any sense, 
yet he is not one of those who sneer at re- 
formers. He believes in the ‘‘ boss system” 
because it is an apt instrument for bis 
purposes, but he would prefer to get on 
by more reputable means if it were prac- 
ticable to do so. Personally he is a hearty, 
jovial, and engaging, but not exactly a ‘‘ mag- 
netic” man. Nature made kim a soldier and 
a politician, but neither nature nor art ever 
destined him to be astatesman. As a wire- 
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puller he has no superior, yet he is not a dan- 
gerous member of the class. He prefers 
good methods of government to bad, but he 
cors ders his own methods good because bis 
intentions are '0 promote the public well- 
being through the clevation of Logan to the 
Presidency. 

In point of education, training, solidity of 
parts, mental grasp, and the general equip 
ment so desirable in a Presidential candidate, 
General Logan is so seriously deficient tbat 
his nomina'ion would be luoked upon in the 
Eastern States as something altogether ovtre. 
Nevertheless, regarded as a foil to Blaine, he 
bas merits not to be overlooked, and the con 
test going on in the State of Illinois for dele 
gates to Chicago thus acquires a sort of 
national interest. Thus far Logan has bad 
decidedly the best of it, and if be carries the 
bulk of the delegation, be will bave detached 
from Blaine an important part of bis former 
Western support. Itis evident that a large part 
of the strength which the former has gained 
comes from those who look upon the latter as 
a great mischief maker and firebrand. Prob 
ably the adhesion of Mr. Bluford Wilson, ex- 
Solicitor of the Treasury and ex-prosecutor of 
the Whiskey Ring, to the Logan forces is to be 
accounted for on these grounds. It is gene 
rally believed that Logan is the safer man of 
the two—that he would not, for instance, en 
danger the peace of the country by a meddle- 
some and irritating foreign policy. His ‘* war 
record” is so good that he is under no neces- 
sity of going to war to make it better. His 
peace record is marred only by such incidents 
as the ‘‘back-pay grab” and the Arrears of 
Pensions Bill, a too hasty mastery of political 
economy, and too little mastery of the parts of 
His errors of grammar have helped 


” 


speech. 
to make him a great favorite with the ‘‘ boys, 
who like to see a man dash ahead in spite of al! 
obstacles which the mother topgue can put in 
bis way. As amember of the House he was a 
leacer at atime when Thaddeus Stevens, Win 
ter Davis, Garfield, Buudler, Scbenck, and Blaine 
were there. His force was much like the exu- 
berant energy of a wild horse. What he 
lacked in the way of acquirements be made up 
by explosive earnestness. Few members could 
command a larger following tban Logan when 
he was in a fit. His translation to the Senate 
was a damage to him. The Senate is nota 
good theatre for the display of emotion. It 
sobered Logan, but it also suppressed bim. It 
brought bis defects into relief and gave no 
scope for his steam-power. He is not quali- 
fied to take high rank as a debater, but as a 
headstrong fighter and neck-or-nothing par 
tisan he bas few superiors. Although an 
adept inthe arts of political finesse, there is 
notbing sinister in him. His patriotism can 
not be called in question, but it 1s largely of 
the Young America sort, and Young Amer 
ica seems now to be going out of fashion. 

In addition to the votes of Illinois, General 
Logan will probably pick up delegates here 
and there in places where the soldiers are or 
ganized politically. Tbe Grand Army of the 
Republic is supposed to be devoted to his inte 
This is a secret society. It has com- 
manders, and dnils, and posts, and eacamp- 
ments, and other fanfaronade. It is an or- 
ganization whose strength has never been 


rests. 


i 


| 
| 


tested. We suspect that it does not amount 
to much as a political force. We fancy that 
Johpny O'Brien or John F. Smyth could give 
it odds in this State and come out winver 
Nevertheless, what votes it bas to give are 
properly bestowed on General Logan. He 
has carried the flag in peace as well as in war 
He has got more money out of the Treasury 
for soldicrs and claim agents than all other 
politicians combined 


THE NEW GERMAN PARLIAMENT. 


Tue Lasker trouble with Prince Bismarck 
gives increased interest to the composition of 
the new Reichstag, to which he retused to 
transmit the American resolution of sympa 
thy. It is reported to contain 51 out-and-out 
Conservatives—or old Tories, as they would 
be called in Evgland—(we have nothing cor 
responding to them bere, having had no mid 
dle ages in this country); 24 Imperiali-ts or 
Liberal Conservatives; 106 of the Centre, 
mostly Ultramontane ; 18 Poles; 44 National 
Liberals; 106 German Liberals, made up of a 
coalition of the Secessiovists and Progressists ; 
9 Democrats; 13 Socialists ; 15 Alsatians ; 
and 18 ‘‘Savages,”’ or free-lances, attached to 
no group in particular. 

The most important of all these groups, 
and the only really new one, is that which 
has taken the name of ‘‘ German Liberals,” 
created by a fusion between the Secessionists 
and Progressists. The 
that portion of the old National Liberal party 
which seceded from it under the lead of Las 
ker, Bamberger, and Stauffenberg, when it 
undertook to follow Benningsen in sacrificing 
its principles and independence by going over 
to Bismarck’s majority. The Prozressists have 
long been the most active and aggressive 
section of tbe Liberals, and their leader, 
Richter, has been one of the most formidable 
ot Bismarck’s opponents and critics in debate 

The programme which the new party has 


Secessionists were 


published indicates a distinct and probably 
tormidable revival of psrliamentargy politics 
in Germany, which so mapy feared bad dis 
appeared for long years when the National 
Liberal party broke up in the last Reichsts¢ 
It calls tor the establisbment of an cifectve 
constitutional régime, guaranteed by Minis 
terial responsibility and compte parliamen 
tary control. With a view to establishing 
and maintaining such a regime, the German 
Liberals will support annual appropriations 
for the revenue, and not, as Bismarck would 
wish, triennial or quadrennial; freedom 
of speech; universal, Cirect, and secret suf 
rage; the exemption of members of Parlia 
ment from accountability to anybody but the 
House itself for words spoken in debate; liber 
ty of the press, of meeting.of association, and 
of conscience; and the subjection of all re 
ligious corporations to the common law. They 
also will oppose Bismurck’s state socialistic 
schemes, and labor tor economic and social 
reforms through iudividual initiative, and they 
ask for a reduction in the term of military 
service, and for c nplete parliamentary con 
trol of the peace footing of the army. 

The new party is supposed to muster about 
110 votes, and will be led by Richter, perhaps 
now the ablest German debater. It is still 
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far from having a majority. for this about 
} 
| 


1¥3 votes wouk be hecessary But it Is fol 
erably certain of recruits from the Democrats 
Socialists, and Alsatians, from all of whom 
it differs mainly 


the Emperor and to the existing form of 


government. In the meantime, it as muct 
stronge* than anv other group or se« n, and 
will bold the balance of power it uy 
ferecce between the Ministry snd any ther 
The official and conservative view of the coa 
tion is that both of the elements which com 
pose it were distinctly bostile tou re 
dytasty before it took place, and are 

and tbat their present professions of lovely 
are simply a bypocritical concession to th 
well-known monarchical feeling of 1 preat 
booy of the people Che principal change 
they propose would involve, tm is said. the 
suppression of the Federal Council, and th 
clamor for liberty of the press anc of mec 
Ing is, Inview of the fact that il UXISLS 
ready, the merest cant That the pariv wil 
accomplish much ther in b ging I { 
legislation or in) changin vdmiinistratiy 
customs in Bismarck’s euin s : 
ly He could no more adapt imeclt 
parliamentary ipstitutions than the late Er 


peror Nicholas, who confessed frankly that 


any change in bis system of ver! nt 
would kill bim. There is power the 
state capable of compelling bim to 

to anything of the kind, or of dris 
permanently from ofties Y} eXiting Te 
gime will, doubtless, there s 

and it is al! the Nore Rely ’ ( 
cause evervbody Knows if w not survive 
bim Nobody but bim could keep at 

apd be could bar vao { he ad ss 


The funetion of the new party during } 
life-time wall, therefore, be muinty the prepa 
ration of publi pinion for maintenance of 
real parliamentary government after bis destt 
and in doing such work i: is no stnall assis 
ance fo an opposition to have a minister as 
powerful and as imperious as he is, to be resisted 
and criticised. The present political régime in 
Germany bss been often compared to that 


which existed in England under ‘he 


and the first two Stuarts. But the value to 
Englishmea of the Tuiorand Stuart resist 
ance to parhamentary government, in clarify 


ing their political iacas, provoking discussion 
and teaching them the power of patience and 
In the 


same way there can be littl: doubt that parha 


self-restrain!, was simply inc«leulable 


mentary institutions in Germany are finding 
in their chief antagonist their greatest belper. 


THE OPPOSITION TO THE PARLIAMEN 
TARY FRANCHISE BILL. 
LONDON, March 20 

ALTHOUGH, during the three weeks that have 
passed since the new Franchise Bill was brought 
in, public attention has been ¢ hiefly fixed on the 
Red Sea coast, and but litt'e bas been said about 
the bill, there can be no doubt that tbe debates 
on it will he the chief pitched battle of the ses- 
sion. Notice bas been given of several amend- 
ments tothe second reading, the mest in por 
tantof which, as coming from a leader of the 
Opposition, is that of Lord Jobn Manrers He 
asks the House of Commons to “' deciit e to pro- 
ceed with a bill adding two million persons to 
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the electors of the United Kingdom, until it has 
before it the whole scheme of the Government 
for the amendment of the representation of the 
people.” This is an assertion of the view which 
the Opposition have frequently hinted at, that the 
question of extending the franchise cannot be sep- 
arated from that of the redistribution of seats. 


The Tory party cannot directly resist the exten- | 
sion of the suffrage in counties, because they are | 


the county party, and do not like to seem distrust- 
ful of their own laborers, and because it was 
they who so largely extended the borough fran- 
chise in 1867. 


But they have grave misgivings | 


as to the effect of the measure, and would gladly | 


see it shelved. 
therefore more convenient than an attack in 
front would be, and they hope to receive the 


This movement on the flank is | 


support of acertain number of cautious Libe- | 


rals who entertain similar misgivings. 


The na- | 


ture of these misgivings, so far as they affect | 


England, I will now consider. 

The two million persons whom the bill pro- 
poses to invest with the Parliamentary fran- 
chise fall into two classes—firstly, workingmen 
engaged in manufacturing or mining in the in- 
dustrial counties, together with those working- 
men who are substantially townspeople, but live 
outside the Parliamentary boundaries of London 
and a few others of the largest towns ; and, se- 
condly, agricultural laborers in the rural dis- 
tricts. The first class are substantially the 
same as the town workingmen who have en- 
joyed the franchise since 1867. As these have 
acquitted themselves creditably, returning mem- 
bers no worse than the old £10 householders 
used to return, it is bard to say why they should 
not be admitted to the franchise, So far as 
they differ, they differ a little for the better, 
for they are not thrown together in such vast 
masses, and mostly live under slightly more 
favorable conditions of decency and comfort. 
The agricultural laborers are almost an un- 
known quantity. Nobody can tell whether 
they will think and vote for themselves, or 
merely follow the lead of the landowners and 
farmers who employ them. Probably they will 
follow in most cases ; but bere and there, where 
trades unions have accustomed them to joint 
action and given them a taste of independence, 
they may assert themselves. There are already 
some few places where they do vote—places 
which are called boroughs, but are really agri- 
cultural districts ; and in these places they vote 
with as much sense and self reliance as the fac- 
tory hands or the small shopkeepers. As a 
class, they are no doubt ignorant, despite the 
improvements in popular education of the last 
thirteen years ; and they have but little know- 
ledge of public affairs, meeting one another and 
talking about things less than townspeople do, 
and reading newspapers much less. If one were 
in the mood for discussing seriously whether 
they are fully fitted for such a function as the 
Parliamentary franchise, there might be much to 
say against theirclaims., But thisis not the mood 
of eitber political party at the present moment. 





The idea has gone about that they must have | 


the franchise, and no one who should argue 
against it would be listened to. 

What, then, is the source of the misgivings re- 
ferred to? Itisthis: The addition of these 2,- 


000,000 of new voters will place the county seats | 


in the hands of the working class, the class 
which has admittedly the least education and 
the smallest stake in the country. The borough 
seats are already in the hands of this class. 
Theretore, it is argued, you are now putting the 


bers have usually been the leading representa- 
tives of the land-owning class. Now, however, 
there is no security that such a state of things 
will continue. If any question arises which 
unites the whole working classes of the king- 
dom, a question in which the interests of the 
poor are opposed to those of the rich, the poor 
will command all the constituencies alike, and 
be able to overbear the upper classes altogether. 
It is, moreover, a danger in a country like ours, 
where the House of Commons is omnipotent, 
being unrestrained by any written constitution, 
that a temporary impulse should be too strong, 
and should put one party or the other in a ma- 
jority so large as to carry it quickly over all ob- 
stacles. Hitherto the dissimilarity of different 
constituencies, and the fact that in the rural ones 
the influences of property predomiuated, have 
kept up a sort of balance between parties. Now, 
however, when the county elections are to be de- 
cided by large numbers of poor voters belong- 
ing to the same class as those who control the 
towns, what is to prevent all the constituencies 
from being swept away at once by the same 
storm of feeling? The defeated party will be 
left in a minority so small as to be practically 
powerless. 

Those who argue thus do not suggest that the 
county franchise ougkt not to be extended. 
That contention has been dropped, because it is 
supposed, or admitted, that the artificial distinc- 
tion between county voters and town voters can- 
not be maintuined. What they demand is that 
some precautions should be taken, in the redistri 
bution of seats which must follow the extension 


like all change, partly of doctrinaire politicians 
who live in the fear of what they call the “ ty- 
ranny of the majority.” These groups are cast- 
ing about for some means of preventing the 
extension of the franchise from too completely 
democratizing the country. A society has been 
formed, called the Proportional Representation 
Society, which bus been joined by about one 
hundred Tory and eighty Liberal members of 
the House, in the hope of discovering a scheme 
whereby the strength of a political party in 
Parliament shall represent, not the number of 
constituencies in which it has triumphed, but 
the total number of its adherents in the coun- 
try; or, in other words, whereby a minority 
which has been defeated in a great many locali- 
ties, but is in the aggregate considerable, be- 
cause defeated in those localities by few votes, 
shall have a number of members in Parliament 
proportioned to the total vote it cast in the 
country. No satisfactory scheme for this pur- 
pose has yet been worked out ; for the method 
now applied to some large towns and a few 
counties, of allowing the voter to vote for fewer 
candidates than there are seats to be filled—say 


| for two persons when there are three seats va- 
cant—has not won public favor by our fifteen 


| far as to vote against the Government. 


years’ experience of it. It does not seem proba- 
ble that these Liberal proportionalists will go so 
They 


| may confine themselves to trying to extort con- 
| cessions from it, while seeking to persuade the 


couutry by their speeches. But the question of 


| redistribution so much dwarfs in men’s minds 
| the question of the franchise, on which they 


of the franchise, against this evil of overwhelm- | 


ing majorities. Suppose, they say, a general 
election held when some question is exciting the 
working classes. Under the new systema ma 
jority is obtained by one party in three-fourths 
of the constituencies. In many of these constitu- 
encies the majority may beasmall one. Per- 


haps it is so small that you have, out of 4,000,000 | 
of persons voting, 2,200,000 on one side and 1,- | 


800,000 on the other. The majority of voters is 
only 400,000. Yet the majority obtained by the 


. . | 
victorious party in the House of Commons is | 


three to one, and the wretched minority is 
obliged tosubmit to whatever the majority, so 
large that it can refuse even to listen, may dic- 
tate. These are dangers to which every repre- 
sentative system is open. They have been kept 
off in England hitherto by the varied character 
of our constituencies, in which there bave been 
small boroughs as well as big ones, aud county 


seats which the territorial magnate could aud | 


did call hisown, Butif you cut the county up 
into what are practically equal electoral dis- 


tricts, all showing a large predominance of | 


working-class voters, you expose us to them in 
the most serious form. 

The Tory party naturally believes itself spe- 
cially exp)sed to such dangers, because its 
strongholds have been in the counties and the 
small boroughs, It is therefore very sensitive 
on the subject of redistribution. No doubt 
most of the seats taken away from the small 
boroughs will have to go to the counties, be- 
cause the latter will receive a vast access of 
voters. But these new county voters may not, 
it is surmised, prove as loyal to the territorial 
aristocracy as the present voters, who are large- 
ly farmers and shopkeepers, have done. Hence 
the anxiety to know what scheme of redistribu- 
tion the Government will propose. If 1t should 


| prove a sweeping one, there will be all the more 


whole Constitution at the mercy of one class. Su- | 


preme in the towns, they will now be supreme 
in the rural districts also. Hitherto the re- 
stricted county franchise has enabled rank and 
wealth to hold their own, because county mem- 





reason for endeavoring, by postponing the Fran- 
chise Bill, to postpone redistribution also. Now, 
the fears of the Tory aristocracy are, as usually 
happens, shared by the Whig aristocracy. They 
extend, also, to a section of the Liberal party 
which 1s composed partly of rich mes who dis- 


have primarily to vote, that the coming debates 
are likely to turn mainly upon it. Meanwhile 
the Government is weakened by other causes, 
and the Opposition thereby emboldened to lay 
a foundation, by vigorous efforts against the 
Franchise Bill in the Commons, for its rejection 
by the House of Lords. b # 


FLAUBERT’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
* MME. SAND. 
Paris, March 13, 1884. 

It was, I believe, Mr. Henry James who once 
called our modern school of novelists the grand- 
sons of Balzac. There is much truth in the ex- 
pression. The great unit has been divided into 
many fractions. Flaubert, Daudet, Zola, may 
all be called grandsons of Balzac: if he bad 
not existed, one feels that they would not have 
existed. They all investigate the world which, 
in some senses, he has opened for them; they 
are ali incomplete and fragmentary, essentially 
one-sided, while Balzac is ‘‘ ondoyant et divers,” 
as Montaigue said—capable of any sort of adap- 
tation, full of sympathy for all the manifesta- 
tions of human activity. Has it never struck 
you that, while tue grandsons of Balzac chiefly 
devote themselves to the analysis of evil pas- 


| sions, Balzac alone has understood that virtue 


also can be born and develop itself with all the 
character of a passion; that it lives not only 
at the dictation of duty and of religion, but can 
be the fruit of instinct, and follow its blind 
course toward the sublimity of sacrifice? The 
successors of Balzac can show us the slaves of 
vice, such as Mme. Bovary, or Nana, or the 
Kings in Exile; Balzac can show us conjugal 
love, maternal love, friendship, self-saciifice in 
a dramatic form, as passions, as instinctive 
forces. In his ‘Cousin Pons,’ in the ‘ Parents 
Pauvres,’ in so many other wonderful works, 
if some are, so to speak, chosen for evil, some 
also are chosen for good, and the dramatic 
effect is produced by the natural play of oppo- 
site passions, equally strong, equally irresisti- 
ble. When we read the modern novels, we are 
constantly struck by the absence of the virtu- 
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ous element, considered as antagonistic to vice ; 
its absence produces a sensation of monotony 
which amounts to dulness. The naturalistic 
school is not in reality true to nature: it paints 
the dirty pavement ; it forgets that there is a 
sky above. The contrasts of Ba)zac are uncon- 
scious ; they are not prepared by any literary 
or philosophical theory ; they are the contrasts 
of life itself, which is never one-sided and has 
po sameness. 

Gustave Flaubert was one of the grandsons of 
Balzac. He was bornon the 12th of December, 
1821, at Rouen. His father was an honest and 
successful doctor, and was director of the HO 
tel-Dieu of that town. His mother was the 
daughter of acountry doctor. Nothing inthe 
atmosphere of Normandy, or in his domestic 
life, prepared bim tor literature; be was, how- 
ever, prevented from choosing any active ca- 
reer by an infirmity which, curiously encugh, 
remained unknown till very recently. M, Max- 
ime DuCamp, one of Fiaubert’s friends, has re- 
vealed to the public, in bis Literary Notes, 
that Flaubert was subject at times to epi 
leptic fits. Living, as be did in his youth, in 
fear of an attack of his malady, he filled his 
hours of leisure witb literary work. His début 
was his greattriumph: 1t was ‘ Madame Bovary.’ 
Tbe novel appeared in numbers in a review 
calledthe Revuede Puris, which was one of the 
numerous short-lived and unsuccessful rivals of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. This Revue de Pa- 
ris had for its editor M. Laurent Pichat, and 
Maxime DuCaup was one of its influential writ 
ers. M. Guy de Maupassant, who belongs to 
the more modern naturalist school, bas lately 
told the secret history of ‘Madame Bovary.’ He 
has published a letter, in which M. Maxime Du- 
Camp told bis fmend Flaubert that be must 
submit his novel to mutilation. ‘* You make 
your début by a work embrouil/cée, in which the 
style is not enough interest. Be 
brave, shut your eyes during the operation, and 
beheve, if not in our talent, at least in our expe- 
rience in this sort of thing, and in our affection 
for you.” Lhe 
practised and clever person.” It was necessary, 
according to Maxime DuVamp, to cut outall the 
scene of the wedding, to suppress, or at least to 


to produce 


work was to be done ‘“‘by a 


abridge considerably, the scene of the ‘* comices.” 
Flaubert, when he received tbe letter of Du- 
Camp, wrote on the back ‘‘Gigantic!” And 
all the public, which has been taught that ‘ Ma- 
dame Bovary’ is a chef d@utvre, is ready to en- 
dorse this sentiment, and to say in turn “ Gigan- 
tic.” 

The press bas been very hard on M. DuCamp; 
I confess that [ feel more discontented with bim 
for his revelation of the hidden infirmity of bis 
friend Flaubert than for his confidential literary 
advice. The naturalists bave invented a new 
religion; must we admire everything in their 
work? Willit bea crime of *‘ iése-majesté” to 
suggest the slightest change in a manuscript of 
Mousieur de Gonecourt, or even of Zola? [ 
hardly believe so. 
of ‘Nana,’ some mutilations made with a very 
bold and unmerciful hand, might bave been 
very useful to the author. They might have 
left a powerful work, an awful Jesson, which 
any man orany Woman of acertain age might 
have read; while, as it is, ‘ Nana’ is a book that 
cannot be mentioned or discussed in any decent 
society: a work whicd must be kept uuder lock 
and key, and which belongs to the ‘‘enfer” of 
any library. 

I remember the impression which ‘ Madame Bo- 
vary’ made on me at the moment of its appear 
ance. 


can 
I think that some changes 


It was not pleasant ; it gave me a pain- 
ful sensation, I was almost ashamed of feeling 
interested in it; still, | was interested. I ad 
wired the clear, cuol exactuess uf the deserip- 





tion of Norman scenery, the analysis of mean, 
prosaic, humble vice ; but I could feel no inte 
rest in Mme. Bovary, though she struggled 
against the provincial stupidity. She 
to me as vulgar as the people who surrounded 
her; her conception of love, of happiness, was 
mean. 


seemed 


“Still,” M. Guy de Maupassant tells us 
and it is partly true, “the apparition of ‘ Madame 
Bovary’ was a revolution in our letters 
Flaubert was a discontented mind, without 
any degree of creative geulus or imagination. 
His horizon of thought was immense, it was 
boundless ; but he had not the faculty of con 
densing bis ideas, We may be sure that Mme. 
Bovary once existed: Flaubert did not create 
her, he copied her with the exactness of a pho 
tograpber. All his other works are ac 
failure. ‘Salammbo’ is no longer read 


MI pPlete 
itis a 
futile epic attempt, a series of long descriptions, 
which pretend to be what they cannot be, mi 
nutely exact. His pbilosophical work, the‘ Edu 
cation Sentimentale.’ is unreadable; his ‘ Bou 
vard et Pécuchet’ was a fatiguing encycl peedia 
“de omne re scibili.””. The curious notes given 
by M. de Maupassant concerning the numerous 
works on which the mind of Flaubert was en 
gaged, show asort of unbounded and sterile am 
bition; but we find nowhere in them the trace 
of a type, the lineaments of life. The mind of 
this father of naturalism was always lost in ab 
stractions; he had a great respect for art, and 
respected nothing but art, but he was uot an 
artist. He had, I repeat, no creative power. 
‘Madame Bovary’ is the only work of bis which 
survives, and there is no invention init. § Flau 
bert bad too much intelligence not to under 
stand the great defect of bis own nature; he 
was discontented with himself, be felt bis own 
sterility, he kept amassing materials for books 
He consoled himself 
with the spectacle of the imbecility of mankind, 
and delighted in the endless manifestations of 
this stupidity. He was kind, adored by his per 
sonal friends, but he lived tou 
world. 


which he could not write, 


much out of the 
[be applause of his fumilte 
loud, and deceived bim. He belonged to 
tle school of mutual admiration, which pr 

fessed to ignore the great atfairs of the world, 
and despised politics. He lived much alone, 
and spent the greater part of his life on bis lit 
tle estate of Croisset, near Kouen. He 


S Was tou 


a lit 


saw the 
ships going up and down the river, the spires of 
the old capital of Normandy, the banks of the 
Seine. 

M. de Maupassant, who belonged to Flaubert’s 
cénacle, publishes his letters to Mme, Sand, 


these letters deserve to be read. 


and 
Flaubert shows 
more of himself in them than in bis last com 
pendious works. The correspondence begins in 
1866 and till 1876. It is extremely 
free in its tone; it is clear that Fiaubert spoke 
to Mme. Sand as he w 


continues 


uld have done to himself 
He liked ber as if she had been a man, and treat 
ed berassuch. His devotion to ber was abso 
nfessor He 
lid not take an attitude before her, be showed 
his own self. The letters, on account of this ex 
treme sincerity, are very interesting. They are 
very painful also. Flaubert had a sort 
ous sensibility which was hardly to 


lute: she became, so to speak, his 


f ners 

be expecte i 
in such a strong-built, Sigantic man; he cried 
easily, be bad tits of despondency and of melan- 
choly, which became more and more prolonged. 
He had conceived for his own time, for the high- 
er as well as for the lower classes of French so- 
clety, a sort of insurmountable antipathy wich 
at times became repulsion and horror. The po- 
litical ideal of our time was a mere absurdity in 
his eyes, and he was confirmed in bis contempt 
by the events of the last years of the Empire, 
by the commotion of i870, by the Paris Com 
mune, 
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posterity 




































































** 1 believe,” he writes in 1871, 
appear extremely absurd & 
words republic, mguarchy inake posterity 
laugh, Just as we laugo ac the words realism and 


will 








nowminalisa A modera republic and @ 
constituuonal monarchy are identical 

As for the good people, ‘gratuitous and obliga 
tory’ instruction will be the end of Winer 
evervbodv is able to read the ?¢ tJ nal and 
the # ,everv body will read no more, since 
now the bourgeols, the weer i 


fhv gentlemen read 
Dolblbg else ihe . 


press is as 








tion, since It dispenses people from toinking 
As for universal suffiage, it is the curse of man 
kind: as it is constituted, e element predou 
Dates to the detriment of all the others 
bers triumph over mind, instruction, race, and 
even Mouey, money is better than: bet 
He often recurs to this subject. The greatest 
peed, in bis eves, is not the imstruction of the 
poor, itis the it ction of the aod he 
bourgevls, “who kpow nothing, abs ely 
thipg Is it worth while to raise 
tunate Worklugtinan, the inne t px isal 
the level of idivey of the bourgeois, of Pr 
bomine * The three leg reves { tists 
he says alter the wa f is ive Lest 
theliselvVes in ome yer! Superior s 
tion bas given Victory to (rer ALN Ser i 
Ory, Middle cites Mstruction has given us { 
mien of the 42h of September triuary 
Cation Os given us the | i 
mune bad forits M ster l lust 
the great Valies, w professed espise t 
Ler lu « Voarm a t 
will be able t rea Soa We t a 
Vaneced lunag the uly a 
eu Village (le Was a i “ vers " 
mee Ald |} i \ Alial . 
it Was Usps t { gs { Abe 
\V su 41> s “ i if 
binuber wa i > i 
Lae a Was aris aan t i ‘ i 
k tha Past: ara n i 
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sald its ast Word) is Ned | t he We Day 
Lone il ist sh ‘ ithe exterior form 
wi Lust be given t fantastic and odious 
Cl Calic tl Sits in bis horror of parila 


Fiaubert spoke sometimes 


Wilbenvy of Che poverbinenutol the Inandarins 
al i siven a Vou Wl tind somewhere 
in Nenan a defence of this sume government, 
“ e says, bas Kept Colba trom falling to 
pieces lor four tl Saud years 


Culversal suffrage seemed to Fiaubert even 


more stu, id than divine right ihe people is an 
elernal milnor, abd Will @iways be so, since, in 
the bierarcby of svcial elethents, il represents 


What is it lo me that 


easants suould know how to read, and 


should listen no louger Ww their curé¢ It is of 


Infinite Importance lo me 


thal uany meh Ke 


Renan aud Litire should live and be Listened to, 


Our saivalion can only be ina legitimate aristoc 


racy foe war of 1S. Was @ lerrible blow to 
Flaubert. it disturbed not only bis life but his 
mind. Tbe Prussians occupied his little bouse 


at Croisset; be kept repeating in bis letlers 


Je meurs de chagrin.” The Commune did not 
surprise bim, it justitied his wors. fears and his 
misanthropy. fam not,” he says, ‘like the 
alter the invasion, | tind that there 
is no further misfortune, The war with Prus- 
sia made ou me the elfect of a great di-turb- 
auce of nature, the insurrectiun of Paris is, in 


wy eyes, a very Clear and almost simple toiog.” 


bourgeois 
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had him to be mad. 
in it was false—false realism, false army, 
They called 
themselves marchionesses, and the great ladies 
called themselves familiarly 
The prostitutes who remained in the tradition 
of Sophie Arnould, like Lagier, seemed horrible. 
But you haveseen the respects of —— for the 
And this fatseness extended to every 
An actress was vaunted, notas an 
People 


Paris always seemed to 
* All 
false credit, and even false catins. 


‘cochonnettes,’ 


Paiva. 
juigment 
actress, but as the motber of a family. 
would have it that art should be moral, pbiloso- 
phy clear, vice decent, and science popular.” 
Tnis passage weald probably have delighted 
Carlyle 

The last years of Flaubert were filled with 
physical sufferings, an invincible melapcholy— 
what be calls the sentiment of the universal use- 
lessness of things—perpetual and almost paivful 
doubts as to bis own work, as to the books which 
he wrote, aed which bear the mark of a morbid 
state of miod. The letters to Mme. Sand ex 
plain Fiaubert much better than be has ever 
been explained before by his admirers. He was 
capable of greater things than would appear 
from his wo:ks, There was in bim a certain 
want of proportion. of weight; he had no mea- 
sure. He was extreme in bis dislikes as well as 
in his affections; bissincerity was always placed 
like a screen becween bimself and the world. On 
the whole, be had not much in common withthe 
present school of realists and naturalis.s. As the 
author of ‘Madame Bovary’ be may be called 
the father of naturalism; but he was also the 
last of the Rumantics. 


Correspondence. 


‘“MARGERY’S LOVERS.” 
To THE Epritor OF [HE NATION: 

Sim: Lagree with you that the dispute about 
ths originality of ‘‘ Margery’s Lovers” is “ curi- 
ous”: and as you bave given a summary of tbe 
cese as it is known in England, l beg that you 
will kindly print the Jetter which I have ad- 
dressed to Mr. Moy of the London 
Daily News, «ith such comment as the letter 
and une appended correspondence may seem tu 


Thomas, 


you to demand,— Yours tuuly, 
BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
121 East E1gnHTEENTHU ST., N. Y., March 27, 1884. 


«Moy Tuomas, E q.. Daily News, London, Eng 

** DEAR SIR: When the eritics do agree avout 
the stage, ther unapimily is wonderful, as I 
have occasion to kuow, in spite of the three 
tuousand wiles I thougntful y put between us 
several montbs before *Margery’s Lovers’ was 
produced, When the merit of my play is dis- 
cussed, | am willing to sit ‘all silent and all 
damned’; but when its originality 1s question 
ed. | ask a hearing. A despatch in the New 
York papers of February 26th first told me that 
I was accused of “gross literary theft > in that 
my play, *Margery’s Lovers,’ was a copy of the 
MS of ‘Hearts,’ a play oy Mr. H. P. Stephens. 
I bad, perforce. to await the details of the accu- 
sation before I could meet them specifically: 
but [| publi-hed a formal denial ac once. A 
second despatch in the papers of March 2d gave 
you asa possible arbitrator, and I telegraphed 
you immediately: ‘Deny Stephens’s charge pla- 
giarism emphatically. Shall prove ‘* Margery’s 
Lovers” written 7S.’ 

‘To-day I have received tbe paper contsining 
Mr. Stepbens’s correspondence with Mr Cecil, 
Mr. Clayton, and Mr. B. C. Stepbrenson; and Ll 
write now te deny Mr. Stepbens’s accusation 
absolutely and emphatically. {f bave never seen 
Mr. Stevbens’s play; | know nothing about it; 
I never heard of it before, and I was quite una- 
ware of its existence. If a denial cav be framed 
more seeping than this, 1 am ready to sub 
scribe to it, 

‘**Margery’s Lovers’ js an entirely original 
play—except in so far as it may be indedted to 
the Grog Davis, of Lever’s ‘Davenport Dunn,’ 
for a few stray Lipts of the character of Mar- 


cbance newspaper paragraph. This indebted- 





| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


gery’s father, and except also that the device of 


the marked cards was suggested to me by a 
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ness once confessed, my play is wholly my own. 
It is original in its construction, its situations, 
its characters, and its dialogue. It was written 
in tne last months of 1878 Since then it bas not 
been altered by me, except by condensation and 
cutting. In Jsnuary, 1879, it was read bv Mr. 
Lester Wallack, and later in tbe vear by Mr. A. 
M. Palmer aud Mr. Aueustin Daly. Mr. Wal- 
ieck is in Florida and Mr. Palmer is in Europe: 
[ append a jetter from Mr. Daly, and anotner 
from Mr. H. C. Bunner. 

**It seems to me that this shifts the burden of 
proof upon Mr. Stephens’s shoulders. I sbould 
like to know when bis play was written? If 
his play in any way resembles mine, I should 
like bim to explain the similarity, 
that there is only one MS. of ‘ Hearts’: unfortu- 
nately there are several MSS. of ‘ Margery’s 


He declares | 


Lovers’—and one of these was lost, strayed, or | 


stolen, in England, late in the summer of 1581. 
I apvend a note from Mr. Charles Coghlan, 
sbowing that he read my play in June 13881, 
tras he sent it to Mr. Edgar Bruce m August, 
1881, and that neither be nor I have ever seen 
that MS. since. 

“Tt is needless to dwell on the difficulty of 
meeting an outrageous accusation Jike this when 
Ll am three thousand miles away, and when four 
weeks must elapse between the charge and the 
answer. I expect to be in London m June, but 
T bope to receive before then an apolozy from 
Mr. Stephens, and a formal witbura“al of bis 
wanton accusation. Until [ do receive the-e, I 
shail not rest satisfied — Your obedient servant, 

**BRANDER MATTHEWS, 

“New YORK, March 7, 1884.” 





THE COLONIZATION OF 


VALLEY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: It is to be hoped that no other civilized 
nation will follow the example of Great Britain 
in recognizing the claims of Portugal to any 
portion of the Congo Valley. Ican imagine no 
greater misfortune for tbat fertile region than 
to become a Portuguese colony. It bad better, 
almost, remain unexplored and unopened for- 
ever. Having had the bad luck to reside for 
some time in a Portuguese colony, I speak from 
experience, and I say without besitation that the 
very worst system emana'ing from any Euro 
pean government (excluding Turkey) ts the 
Portuguese colonial system. 

The Island of Madeira isone of the loveliest 
and most fertile spotsin the world. The prodi- 
gality of Nature seems to bave been exhaustless 
in showering upon tbat lovely isle every treasure 
of climate, scenery, and produce bearing sol. 
Day after day, from January to December, the 
sun shines there in all bis splendor, teropered to 
a grateful warmth by the cooling breezes of the 
surrounding Atlantic. Almost to the beight of 
Mt. Washicgton towers the grand Pico Ruivo, 
from whose base sseeps away many a furest- 
clad vailey and tinkling cascade. Ros+s and 
geraniums, beliotropes and violets, grow in 
wild profusion along the roadsides. Grapes and 
coffee, sugar and nectarines, oranges and wheat, 
strawberries and custard-apples are but a tithe 
of the products which this goodly laud cffers to 
the most careless cultivator. Surely this was 
meant for the garden of the world! Here 
indeed should we fiod the ‘‘arva, arva beata !’ 

For more than 45U years this island has been 
a Portuguese colony, To-day, its inhsbitants 
are among the poorest, the most ignorant, and 
the most profoundly wretcbed in the world. 
Aye, the most profoundly wretched ! for they 
live without hope. They know that so long as 
Portugal remains a power ia Europe their lot 
can never be bettered. It could not be made 
worse. Thetreatment of Madeira by Portugal 
is a specimen of how the Congo colony would 
fare should it ever come under the rule of that 
rotten oligarcby at Lisbon. 

Let us see’« hat Portugal does for one of her 
oldest colonies—the one which sbould be the 
brightest jewel in ber crown, I think | may 
safely say she does nothing but rob her. The 
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Civil Governor of Madeira is appointed from 
Lisbon; so 1s the Military Governor; so is the di- 
rector of the Custom-house. And what these three 
officials cannot squeeze out of the island is not 
worth squeezing. The squeezing is principally 
done by means of that extortionate engine with 
which, alas! we are only too familiar in the 
States—a custom-bouse, and the usual attach- 
ment of weizhbers, gaugers, it spectors, laborers, 
appraisers, deputy-collectcrs, examiners, chief 
collector, and percentage to the bosses, I was 
about to say the Portuguese tariff was worse 
than ours ; but that would be impossible. It is 
very similartoit, ([tisso constructed that the 
rich man pays comparatively pnotoimg for his 
luxuries, while the poor man pays encrmously 
for all the common necessaries of life. It is esti- 
mated that by means of the Custom-house and 
other metbods there was taken from Madeira, 
in 1882, more than $200,000, after paying the 
expenses of admi:isteriog the island—and this 
from a population of 136,000. 

What the American laborer considers the ne- 
cessaries of life, and what he is well enough off 
to get in spite of the tariff—tbese the Madeira 
laborer simply does without. His wages (a day- 
laborer) are 33 cents a day. His clothes—the 
meanest and cheapest cotton stuff, of which the 
tariff sbuts out all but that manufactured in 
Portugal—are generaliy rags, and often little 
more than nil. is house is a hovel unfit fora 
dog. He has absolutely vo furniture. His wife 
works in the fields, and before sbe is thirty is an 
old woman, worn out with manual labor and in- 
sufficient nourishment. His children are stunt- 
ed, wretched, and diseased. The Government 
prevents him from emigrating when a young 
man by demanding six years’ army service, or 
a $300 bond for bis returv. He probably pever 
had 300 cents at one time io his life. His diet is 
corn mes! and sweet potatoes, varied witb a 
morsel of fish, upon which, by the way, the Gov- 
ernment levies a heavy tax. Last year the desti- 
tution iu Madeira was so great that the autuori- 
ties, to save the people trom actual starvation, 
were obliged to remit for a few months the im- 
port duty on corn, whereupon the price fell at 
once 40 per cent. But it was of little use. The 
people used to teil me they had no money to buy 
it, even when free of duty. 

Madeira is most advantageously situated for 
cvaling steamers from Europe to West African 
poris, the Cape of Good Hope, and South 
America, Tbe barbor, however, needs a break- 
water to render it safe from southerly winds 
which blow witb much violence in the «inter 
time. Tue Government will do nothing toward 
building the breakwater. but does its best to 
drive away shipping by beavy tonnage dues and 
fees. . 

This, sir,is a true picture of a Portuguese colony 
after more than four bundred and fifty years of 
“goverpment.” Thereis no reason to believe 
the Portuguese would do better on the Congo. 
The colonies they already bave on the west coast 
are said to be disgrecetuliy misgoverved. Suppos- 
ing them to have ‘‘ police boats ” (I think that is 
the word) and a Custom-bouse at the mouth of 
the Congo, how much American commerce 
would find its way up there? Iam no admirer 
of this Administration, yet | cannot but com- 
mend to our merchants the pusition President 
Arthur took upon the Congo question in bis mes- 
sage If we intend to maintain that position, we 
must bave a navy, the money for which 1s, un- 
fortunately, little likely to be forthcoming in 
the present position of parties in this year, when 
we are cursed with a Presidential election. 


L. Du Pont SY, 


Late United States Consul in Madeira. 


1614 SUMMER STREET, 
PHILADELPUIA, March 29. 
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PROFESSOR ZELLER ON 


DISCIPLINE. 


CLASSICAL 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Srr: Votaries of the college fetish, if there 
stiilare any among the readers of the Nation, 
will find some comfort for their superstition in 
an article by Professor Zeller in the March num 
ber of the Deutsche KRundschau. The essay is 
entitled: ‘Ueber die Bedeutuog der Spracke 
und Sprachunterrichss fiir das 
Leben.” * After remarking upon the close con- 
nection between language and thought, and de- 
ducing fri m this the peculiar disciplinary value 
of linguistic study, the essayist comes to a mat 
ter which is just pow disturbing the German 
no less than the American mind—the question, 
namely, of the absolute and the relative eauca 
tional worth of tbe Latin and Greek languages 
Zeller evidently bas faith in the traditional edu 
eation, and he scores bis first point against an 
“eminent had 
that education as still occupying the ‘ medieval 
stane point.” 
too heard sometbing of *‘mediwvalism” in edu 
Tbe Rerlin pbilosopher’s comment upon 
this 1s, that during the Middle Ages there was no 


des geistige 


man of science” who described 


(And, by the way, have not we 
cation ?¢ 
classical philology. Classical studies were born 
of bumanism, which was a reaction against me- 
diwvalism ; 
which gave the ** mortal thrust” to the mediwval 


type of culture. 
The essay then considers the :dea of substitut- 


and it was precisely these studies 


ing German and French for Greek and Latin in 
the bigher education, and finds the proposed 
substitution not advisable: because, first, if any 
livivg languages are to do the educational work 
that has historically been done bv the Latin and 
Greek, then modern language and literature 
must be studied witb thesame thorougbness that 
has long been brought to brar upon the ancient: 
But, our bistory bemg what it is, real thorough 
ness in modern philolozy will be forever impos- 
siple without some knowledge of Greek and 
Latin. 

Secondly—and here Zeller finds the really de- 
cisive ground tor the superior educational value 
of the ancient languages—thbe classics actually do 
more than living 
mevtal culture. 


languages ever can do for 
The boy who is learning Greek 
or Latin never bas any definite goal of perfec 
Re does not think of 
any end to bis arduous journey. 


tion in bis imagination. 
So he is con 

tent to be accurate and scholarly with regard to 
the day’s concerning 
the matter in hand becomes bis ideal, since bis 
mind is not distracted by doubts as to whether 
this or that point is not after all upimportant in 
relatiou to some ulterior aim. In the study ofa 
living language, on tbe otber band, the pupil! usu- 
ally has before his mind asomewhat definite ideal 
of perfectioun—namely, to speak or to read | 


pensum, Thoroughtress 


yften 
with a particular purpose in view) the language 
he is studying. He learns to make scholarship 
subordinate to this practical end. His ideal is 
not to be thorough, but to get along; and 
he is not concerned to understand, but only to 
be able toimitate any linguistic usage, he is likely 
to miss that severe logical gymnastic which is of- 
fered by the study of the classics. 


since 


Is not Professor Zeller’s argument in the main 
sound? The bardest task in teaching is to break 
the conceit and the mental flippancy which come 
of a little knowledge or of a preconceived notion 
that the thing to be learned is ‘‘easy.’ This 
notion prevails and must continue to prevail in 
regard to the German and French languages. 
There are always persons in the community who 
“speak ” these languages ; there are other per 
sons who are ready toimpart abandsome know- 
ledge of them in little or no time. There is, in 
short, a preconception, impossible to get rid of, 


that German and French are light ace mplish 
ments, not to be made much of in the acquisition 
No such preconception exists in regard to tbe 
classics, which have for ages been looked on as a 
treasure difficult of access 
able that if we were to venture upen the general 
experiment of trying to make 

French do the work of Greek 
would result in the course 


It seems to me prob 
German and 
and Latin, ¢ 
of a few generat 
distinct weakening of mental grip 
highly educated class, The 
whethersuch a disaster would be counterbalanced 
by 


in 


the mos 


only question ts 


compensating advantages. Zeller thinks it 
would not, and that is also the opivion of 
Yours respectfully, 


TEACHER OF GERMAN, 
ANN ARBOR, March 22, 1884 
eS) 
Notes 
A.C ARMSTRONG & SON announce for early 
publication a ‘Complete System of Theology,’ 


by the Jate Dr. Henry B. Smich, edited by Pr 
fessor Karr, of the Hawford Theological Semi 
nary, a former pupil of that eminent sch: lai 

A volume of lectures by Dr. RS. St 
‘Tbe Divine Origin of Cbmstianityv, as Indicate 4 
by its Historical Effects,’ is in the press of A. D 
F, Randolph & Co, 

T. Whittaker will publishin one v 
of 
rences,’ and the ‘ Propbe 
Rev. T. K Cheyne. 


} 
ume 


and .cbeaper edition Lac ordaire’s 


‘ies of Lsaiah,’ 


Ginn, Heath & Co have in press a ‘ First 
Book in Geology,’ by Prof. N.S. Spaler, of Har 
vard; a ‘Hebrew Lessons: a Grammer and 
Reader for Beginners,” by H. G. Mitche 
Ph.D., of Boston University: a *‘ Handbook of 
Latin Writing,’ by Henry Preble and Charles P 
Parker; a *‘ Vecabulary to Caesar's Commenta 
ries on the Gallic War, by J. B. Greenough ; a 
‘Method of English Composition,’ bv Prof. T, 
Whiting Bancrott, of Brown University ; * Es 
sentials of Spanish Grammar,’ by Prof. W. | 
Knapp, of Yale, avd *Praccical Method for 
Learning Spanish,’ by Gen. A. Ybarra :; the f 
lowing volumes, additional to the Pedagoagi 
eal Library ” IL.) ‘Methods of Teaching 
Ancient Languages and Literature, lil 


‘Methods of Teaching Natural Se 
‘Methods of Teaching Reading, English Litera 


ence, L\ 





ture. and Language’; the following, ad littona 
to the ‘‘ Library of Argl>-Saxon Poetry “: * Tb 


4iddies of Cynewulf aud the Battle 
and Scott's ‘ Lady of the 
the series of ‘* Classics for Children.” 


Lake,” annotated, 


‘Sappho,’ Alphonse Daudet’s new novel; * The 
Clew of the Maze: Modern Scepticism and 
How to Meet It,” by the Rev. C. H. Spurge 


and the ‘ Memoirs of David Brainerd,’ edited by 


the Rev. J. M. Sherwood, are on thelist of 
Fuvk & Wagnalls 

Mr. S. R Koebler’s valuable ‘United States 
Art Directory and Year Bock’ is, we are glad 
to hear, about to appear again, acd sith many 
improvements. A novel feature will be a Jarce 
pumber of illustrations, most of them full-pag 
Cassell & Co. will be, as beretofore, the pub 


lisbers 
The Women’s Christian Temperance Union is 
undertaking the preparation cf * scientific ten 


perance ” text-books, for use in schools where 


the stu?y of physiology and bygiene prevails or 
asin Vermont, New York, 
and Michigan) is made obligat: 

An English translation of Cornelis Vosmaer’s 
‘Amazone,’ from the thud Datch 


New Hamp:hire, 


ry 


edition, will 


be publisbed by T. Fisher Unwin, London, with 
the frontispiece designed by Mr. Alma-Tadema 

Captain Marryat is perbaps to have a new 
run in this country. 


The Harpers have added 
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Tne seventh v t visededition of M1 
(ra rs history has t be I i } 8 
ssue having been s§ ewhat delaved It « 
braces the important period f nthe Petition of 
Rights to tl rst is f writsf Ship-iponey 
{ that is, the pet iduring which the 
King’s sche f personal government was set 
nf t lhe her f these vears is eliot, for 
the sing of bis Parhamentary career, his 
impriso: nt, and his death are bere narrated. 
Laud, t now Jooms into prommence, and be 
comes the +t ve agent of the King’s 
t v. We wort? however is still in the 
background for he, though long admitted 
into the King’s service,” we read (p. 154), * had 
iv recently acquired even a very slight bold 
upon the King’s favor , fhe contemporary 
events in Germany and in America receive a 
ine share of attention, and their relation to 
English affairs is mace clear 
Mr. W. M. Griswold’s monthly Monograph (New 
York: J. W. Christopher), having reached and 
passed its fiftieth number, has just been indexed 
for Nos. 1-50. Biography enters largely into 


this useful popular series. 
Mr. Edward Roth, No, 1135 Pine Street, Phila- 
' delphia, sends us Part 4 of Volume L, of his la- 
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borious and generous [ndex to Littell’s Living 


ive. The department is still Biography, and 
now extends as far as Marie Thérése. 

Mr. Furnivall and bis new Shakspere Society 
have shown what personal controversies can 
grow out of a peaceful literary pursuit. The 
same study in this country has 1: ot been without 
its occasional acerbities, but the recent outbreak 
of long-smothered hostility between two neigh- 
bering commentators in Cambridgeport, Mass., 
has happily few paraliels, if any. The Rev. H. 
N. Hudson and Mr, W. J. Rolfe have, in their 
rival editions, for some time paid each other 
critical attentions which the elder and reverend 
Shakspere scholar could at last endure no long- 
cr. Hecharges Mr, Rolfe with forever naming 
him in his notes only to belabor him; while Mr. 
Rolfe complains that Mr, Hudson bas girded at 
him the more insultingly because by anonymous 
reference, as, ‘‘ Some one bas noted,” ‘‘ Whoever 
talks in this way,” etc. Mr. Hudson is further 
wroth with Mr. Rolfe for undertaking an expur 
gated Shakspere, and for pretending to be criti- 
cal while making slips himself, A pamphlet 
from the former and a rejoinder from the lat- 
ter inthe Literary World of March 22, are the 
latest exhibitions of this broil, in which the 
pampbleteer has hard work to restrain an unbe- 
coming temper, 

The proceedings at the fiftieth anniversary of 
the organization of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, in Philadelphia, on December 4, 1883, 
have been printed in a modest pamphlet, with 
out indication of the publisher or price. 

The National Education Association will meet 
at Madison, Wisconsin, in the State Capitol, on 
July 15-18, 1884. National Illiteracy is the first 
subject set down for discussion. 

It is seldom that we receive from the South 
notices of the formation of library associations, 
and we therefore stop to acknowledge the Pre- 
amble and Corstitution of the Enfield (N. C.) 
Library Association, of which Mr. L. E. Whita 
ker is Secretary. Donations of books, maga- 
zines, or papers would, we understand, be very 
acceptable to this praiseworthy organization. 

In a season of earthquakes, eruptions, cy- 
clones, and other physical eccentricities, it seems 
less odd to read ‘* Vol. 2, No. 1” on the title 
page of the International Standar d, a magazine 
devoted to the preservation and perfection of 
the Anglo-Saxon Weights and Measures, and 
the discussion and dissemination of the wisdom 
contained in the Great Pyramid” (Boston and 
Cleveland). Meantime, Dr. Barnard continues 
his fatal examination of Professor Piazzi Smyth's 
lunacy on this subject in the March number of 
the School of Mines Quarterly. 

Prof. M. W. Harrington, director of the Ob 
servatory of Michigan University at Ann Ar- 
bor, proposes to publish a monthly American 
Meteorological Journal of from 24 to 32 pages, 
octavo, according to the support given toit. A 
painful interest just now attaches to the subject, 
and the number of students and observers (of 
the winds particularly) cannot be too many. 
Professor Harrington is competent to give his 
magazinea high scientific tone and value. Its 
publishers will be W. H. Burr & Co., 100 Gris- 
wold Street, Detroit. 

The Art Amateur bas an article, with many 
charming decorative designs, on an artist witb 
anew name, M, Habert-Dys; some notes and 
illustrations of the Castellani sale at Rome, now 
going on; and some sensible remarks, full of in- 
formation, as to spurious furniture—a subject 
of some importance to New Yorkers, as much 
of this ware comes here. Two remarkable casse- 
toni, or painted bridal caskets, made by a well- 
known living workman at Perugia, were lately 
sold in New York as genuine antique furniture, 
and created great erthusiasm, 


| 
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The Fortfolio bas a full-page etching of “A 


’ 


Foot-Bridge over the Wily ”—a characteristic 
English landscape, notabove mediocrity as etch- 
ing or subject—and some more of Mr. Pennell’s 
picturesque bits of Venice, of which ‘‘ The Three 
Bridges ” is unusually good. Of the photo-etch- 
ing of Tinworth’s “ Crucifixion,” we canoply say 
that with an excellent reproduction we find 
notbing to justify the celebrity to which this ar- 
tist in terracotta bas attained. Sculpture is an 
art in which mere facility in designing of groups 
in relief can hardly justify the reputi tion ac- 
corded to Tinworth without a much greater re- 
finement and dramatic power than be has shown. 
Work in relief or the round is so easily appre- 
ciated in its most elementary conditions that the 
entire public puts itself on the jury for judging 
it, and tbis jury bas placed Tinworth. The 
relief bas some excellent commonplace inci- 
dents, but the central figure, the Christ, has too 
much of the caricature in it to save the dignity 
of the ensemble. Anexcellentarticle by Walter 
Armstrong, ‘* On the Authorship of Some Italian 
Pictures,” opeus aseries,and George Radford dis- 
courses in the timid way English art writers 
(except Mr. Hamerton) generally have when 
they dare tu question Mr. Ruskin’s views, on the 
scene of some of Turner's work, Wharfedale, 

A crayon portrait of Alphonse Karr, anno 
1838, by Célestin Nanteuil, will be found in the 
March number of Le Livre, and we do not know 
that there is anything else which calls for special 
notice, 

From correspondence published in the Boston 
Advertiser it appears that the Boston Society of 
Architects has contributed 2500 toward defray 
ing the cost of publishing the results of the Assos 
expedition, and engages to pay a furtber sum 0} 
$500, if necessary, to the Archzological Insti 
tute of America, President Norton announces 
thatthe report will be at least a year in forth 
coming. 

In last week’s Science appeared avery lucid 
account of the whereabouts and prospects of the 
Greely expedition, combined with some criticism 
of the search programme, and accompaz ied by 
a large map of the Arctic region under discus- 
sion. It will be valuable for reference here- 
after. 


— We deeply regret to record the death, or 
March 31, of Mr. Frederick Leypoldt, the well 
known editor of the Publishers’ Weekly, in the 
forty-ninth year of his age. He was a native ot 
Stuttgart, but came to this country before at 
taining bis majority, and at once entered the 
book business, passing from a subordinate em- 
ployment in New York to an independent cir- 
culating library and importing and publishing 
house in Philadelphia, which he transferred t: 
this city in 1865, and in January, 1866, associ 
ated with bimself Mr. Henry Helt. Out of 
their American and European Literary Bulle 
tin grew the Publishers’ Weekly,to which, after 
March, 1871, when Mr. Leypoldt finally with 
drew from publishing, he devoted bimself, 
making it the principal organ of the book trade 
of this country, the fouotain of accurate trade 
bibliography, and the most useful publication 
(literary criticism apart) fur author, publisher, 
and book-buyer ever established on this side of 
the water. To Mr. Leypoldus fertility of in- 
vention, ardent persistency, and unmercenary 
self-sacrifice, we owe among other periodicals 
the Literary News, the Library Journal, the 
Index Medicus, various guides to books and to 
reading, the ‘ Publishers’ Trade List Annual’ (a 
congeries of publishers’ catalogues, with educa- 
tional and other bibliographical lists for the 
year, compiled from those given monthly in the 
Publishers’ Weekly), and the monumental 
‘ American Catalogue’ of al] works in print in 


this country down to July 1, 1876. This enu- 
meration gives but a faint idea of Mr. Ley- 
poldt’s incessantactivity, even When we remem- 


| berthe part played by hisable co-laborers. Some 





memorial of this excellent man migbt well be 
expected from autbors, in acknowledgment of 
his intelligent efforts on behalf of international 
copyright; and from publishers, for his happy 
influence in promoting harmony and raising the 
tone of the trade. 


—Mr. Oliver T. Morton has an article in the 
April Atlantic on *‘ Presidential Nominations.” 
He objects, to the present system of nominating 
conventions, that it produces, not real leaders, 
but accidental candidates. He proposesto make 
the convention a more popular body than it now 
is by the following device: First, the candidates 
for President and Vice-President are to be bal- 
loted for by Congressional district conventions, 
on the “ proportional” plan, one delegate repre- 
senting every fifty votes cast at the last Presi- 
dential election. Second, all the district conven- 
tions are to meet on the same day, and cast one 
ballot for President and one for Vice-President. 
Third, a national convention is to be held two 
weeks later, and to this body each district con- 
vention is to send one delegate for every hun- 
dred delegates of which it is composed. Fourth, 
in ‘‘this national body the party platform shail 
be adopted, and all the votes given for all the 
candidates in the Congressional district conven- 
tions sball be counted. If any one candidste 
shall bave received a majority of all votes cast, 
he sball be declared the nominee of the party; 
but if no one cundidate shall have received a 
majority of such votes, the national conven- 
tion shall proceed to choose a candidate from 
the five names which have received the five 
higbest number of votes. In case of a tie, a 
sixth candidate shall not be excluded. The 
method of procedure shall be the same for Vice- 
President.” This plan would give a national 
convention of between 900 and 1,000 delegates ir- 
stead of 820 as at present, and they would, in 
theory at least, reflect the drift of opinion in the 
party better than a body of delegates elected in 
the present way. But the convention would, if 
increased in numbers, be a still more unwieldy 
body than at present, and more subject to waves 
of excitement and enthusiastic diversions of 
sentiment in favor of “dark horses”; for the 
probability of any one candidate receiving a 
majority of all votes cast in the local conven- 
tions seems small, 


—An illustrated article on ‘‘ Workingmen’s 
Homes,” in Harper’s for April, by R. R. Bow- 
ker, gives an interesting account of Miss Octa- 
via Hill’s work in redeeming some of the London 
poor from misery and filth. The story is one of 
the most encouraging and hopeful episodes in 
tbe history of modern philanthropy. It is well 
known that dwellings for workingmen can be 
provided so as to give them a clean, comforta- 
ble home at a very moderate price, and yet re- 
turn a fair income on the capital invested. But 
the process of providing these does little or no- 
thing toimprove the condition of the inbabi- 
tants of the rookeries which make up so large a 
part of the slums of a great city. If one of 
these is pulled down and an improved tenement- 
house put up on its site, the old tenants do not 
go into the new bu'lding at all, but wander off 
to other filthy and degraded places of abode. 
What Miss Hill undertook was to elevate 
and improve this wretched class in the very 
rookeries in which they dwelt—to force them to 
become clean, orderly, and thrifty. She ac- 


cordingly took three of the worst courts in Lon- 
don, the inhabitants of which were only one 
remove above vagrantsand paupers. The houses 
were vile; the stairways caked with inches of 
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dirt: the dust-bins crammed with rotting refuse 
of food, which also was spilled over the passages; 
water dripped through the roofs, and drove in 
through the windows; the plaster and woodwork 
were broken; and, finally, the place from 
cellar to roof was alive with wretched, filthy 
human beings. On this unpromising mate- 
rial Miss Hill went to work, and she went 
to work on principles the exact opposite of 
those which fashionable charity generally in- 
culeates. The first thing she did was to collect 
the rent. The rent of places of this sort is al- 
ways in arrears, and is collected with great difti- 
culty. But Miss Hl first constituted herself 
the landlord of these unfortunate people by the 
purchase of the houses, and then went to work 
to purify and improve the place through tbe 
purification and improvement of the lives of the 
inhbabitunts. Those who paid their rent regu 
larly were treated with kindness, and given 
work to do in the care of the buildings, etc. ; 
those who earned no money, and were eating 
the bread of idleness, she turned into the street. 
To make a long story short, the experiment paid 
for itself, and Miss Hill was enabled to pull 
down the old rookeries and put up the new St. 
Christopher’s building instead, which now ‘‘pro- 
fitably houses as many happy people who pay 
no more than in the old slums.” The great ques- 
tion which is suggested by a story like this is: 
Can this system be taught? The enthusiasm of 
humanity, of philanthropy, or charity, or what 
ever we choose to call it, produces only a certain 
nutwber of Octavia Hiils, exactly as religion can 
produce only a certain number of Lutbers or 
Savonarolas; but if pbilanthfopy is to accom 
plish much in the permanent amelioration of 
buman misery and want, it ought to be able to 
produce workers and missionaries in this field, 
exactly as it does in others, Anybody could be 
taught to do work like Miss Hill’s, given only a 
sufficient amount of intelligence and disinte- 
restedness to start with, and she seems to have 
been able to use very inferior persons to help 
her. At any rate, such cases ought to do some- 
thing to show how wicked it is for the rich to 
waste money on the lowest class of the poor, as 
they so often do, without exacting in return for 
it some effort for self-improvement. 


~The Century for April contains, in its *‘ To- 
pics of the Time,” a thoughtful and seasenable 
article on the future of the Metropolitan Muse- 
um, It takes the ground that the business of 
an art museum is to provide art education— 
which seems like forcing an open door. In any 
business association, the Century argues, the 
first object is to secure the superintendents 
“who know best, and in a strictly professional 
and practical way, what the museum should be, 
what the objects to be accomplished are, what 
classes of exhib.ts are of the first importance, 
how they can be procured, what they should 
cost, and especially what relative importance 
should be given to the departments of which 
a museum must be madeup. Ina word, every 
man of business is aware that the first essential 
in any enterp.ise is a person who actually knows 
how to do the thing, and that for practical pur- 
poses amateur knowledge is worse than no know- 
” One of the commonest delusions on the 
subject of art is that de gustibus non est dispu 
tandum ; or, rather, the delusion is in mistaking 
ignorant preferences for tastes. There must be 
education to form taste; and if educated and 
well-formed tastes differ, there can be no dis- 
putation as to their respective merits, but they 
can be weighed and estimated by a more edn- 
cated taste alone. If the dictum has any 
meaning at «\l, it is that questions of taste 
cannot be settled by argument; and to inter- 
pret it as holdjng that there is no higher law 


ledge, 





of taste to which individual preferences may 
be referred for judgment, is to suppose what 
the experience of every day of our lives proves 
untenable. And in art, as the last study to 
which the progress of civilization leads us, the 
power of judgment arrives latest. To quote 
again the Century: 

‘There is no greater or more common fallacy 
than the idea that this knowledge is of easy at 
tainment. Every one who goes toanart gallery 
feels the right to pronounce as to the value of 
the works before him, when, in fact, in nine 
cases out of ten, bis judgment shows nothing at 
all except hisown stage of culture . In 
fact, the commonest error among the uneducated 
in art is that the difference in pictures is in the 
degree of skill with which nature is photo 
graphed; while the real value, the new aspect of 


the world, or of nature, or of thought which 


they unfold, is unsuspected and invisible to the 
untaught eye.” 

The obvious drift of the article is to recommen 
the putting a competent person in charge of th: 
museum, and the classification and intelligent 
arrangement of the objects in it Moreover, 
“if, in this sifting process, however, a part of 
the collection should be either set aside as«urt 
tcally so mucb encumbrance, or sold to or ex 
changed with other museums, we should not be 
surprised.” As the Metropolitan Museum is 
practically a private institution, the article of 
the Century may be recommended especially to 
the owners; but unless they choose to interest 
themselves in the question of education inart, 
there is no means of compelling them todo what 
common-sense as well as the Cenfucy re 
mends, 


— A glance is all we can give toa number of 
medical and physiological works which have ac 
cumulated on our table. ‘ The Relationsof Micro 
Organisms to Disease’ (Chicago: W.T. Keener) is 
areprint of Dr. Belfield’s Cartwright lectures, 
delivered a year ago to phvsicians in this city 
It clearly explains what is Known and thought 
in the best medical circles about bacteria. Dr 
Gradle’s * Bacteria and the Germ Theory of Dis 
ease’ (same publisher) covers similar ground, but 
is not as attractive reading. Tracv’s ‘Hand 
Book of Sanitary Information’ and Teale's 
‘Dangers to Health,’ both published by the Ap 
pletons, and the latter an illustrated work with 
a maximum of pictures and a minimum of text 
are unrivalled as intelligible and trustworthy 
guides on sanitary affairs of daily interest 
‘Health at Home 
dency. is commonplace, and is unnecessary 


Appletons), good in ten- 


for those whose sanitary knowledge goes 
beyond primers. ‘The Air we Breathe and 
Ventilation’ (John Wilev's Sons) leaves the 
impression that the commercial bearing of 
ventilating apparatus, several tvpes of which 
are described, is as well studied in it as 
are their scientific features. Mr. Gerhard’s 
‘Drainage and Sewerage of Dwellings’ W. T 
Comstock) goes over the ground indi 


< 
. 
~ 
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the title with what seem needless detail and 
repetition for ordinary readers 
chiefly architects and building inspectors. Dr 
Weir Mitchell's ‘Fat and Blood.’ in its third and 
revised edition (Lippincott), while written for 


It will attract 


pbysicians, may be read with advantage by 
all intelligent persons who are interested in 
serious invalids of the so-called nervous class, 
‘The Home Physician’ (Putnams) would con 
dense the medical sciences into an_ hour's 
reading, for the benefit of those who can 
reach no doctor It is better to trust in 
Providence than to increase that class who 
have fools for patients With simple but 
attractive language, Mr. William Blaikie has 
set forth, in a series of illustrated lessons, an 
excellent system for symmetrical physical de 
velopment under the title of ‘ Sound Bodies for 
Our Borys and Girls’ (Harpers), Followed out, 


as it easily may be without trouble ard at no ex 


pense, it will be worth more than a thousand 
homilies in the preservation of physical and 
moral rectituds In ‘Cremation Lippincott 
Mr. R. Eo Wilhams cursorily de es t N 
customs, and then, as against inhumation, makes 
an excellent argument for the disposal of 
dead, by incineration, on asthet Ne “ 


and sanitary grounds 


The complete, revised, and enlarg 
of Herder, noticed in th ‘\ \ XX 
} ta as st al ring I ard } ‘ 
devoting t ttl st Int s A pen ak 
og scholarship, and in ver cling 
out f un Herder’s ma ‘on 
resting matter The edition w } f tA 
reasons, such a monument to editorship as 
ly any other moderna r has ‘ 
In one of th ite Volumes iv a 
lished the first form of Herd i 
dis ss i f tk ! . t i ‘ atk 
in S. for the i t ee eo 
Junto These 1 ‘ 14 
Herder calls the va / ‘ s 
Questions to t ‘ t t i 
neeftings ippeal \“ . t 
third section of tl } 
ters for tl Advan \ t " 
lin’s pantie ts ‘ y ora \ 
which these letters, the w " 
was | lished at Riga 
great n Whose sa ‘ t 
Ties re “red ick tl ( 
and Lessin M t \ ws at 
taches to tl lis — is \ vi 
especially fr } " 
f Frank t I ‘ 
put t \ ‘ x t } 
lished separately W nns } 
har s and cle a by Supha w a 
prefatorv address, t i s f « 
even more terest I ’ t is 
(ar ine s har iw x As H ‘ ve t 
manual labor of w ng. and, tk gl ei 
in his authborsbip help of war is sorts fron 
wife, did not, except for privat tters, emplos 
her as an amanuensis, this paper was probably 


lictated at Aix 'a-Chapelle, where he went with 


(Caroline tn the s er of to get the bene 
fit of the baths, and where he was pre ed by 
bis i n f1 wr gz I self 


n is the for f an addres 
For ntended? Hayne bas suggest 
ed, r ba re st iv assert 
ed. that i intended for a meeting of the 


haft.” aclub founded at Wei 
be lof which Goethe, Wieland, 
Herder, Koebe!, Bertuch, and otber literary 





mar 


men were members. This club met at first once 
a month, but there is a letter from Goethe to 
Withelm von Humboldt, writts 


t 
ber, 1745. in which itis spoken of as 


} 


in Decem 
convening 
every week. There is, to be sure, no evidence 
as there is in regard totwo other of Herder’s 
papers, that the address was read tothe club 
This translation makes it plain that Herder had 
a good deal of interest in American affairs. and 
sontrasted, not alwavs with satisfaction. limita 
tions in Europe with the plastic conditions here. 
Naturally enough, with all these years of labor 
on Herder, Suphan becomes more and more fas 
cinated by bis great subject and all that pertains 
toit. Hisdelight in the contemplation of Her 
der and Franklin as having mental affinities 
Gesinnungsqenossen) is not without reason, 
and even his belief that the two men had resem 
bling features has some foundation. The like 
ness is largely in the forehead and upper part of 
the head, but is probably more marked In the en 
gravings than it would have been in life 


Franklin's eyes, even in the engraving from the 
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Duplessis portrait, seem more practical, quicker, 
and shrewder. Franklin was the embodiment 
of that popular force which Herder always be- 
Herder’s remarks on Franklin areas 
discerning as Laboulaye’s, and insome sentences 
Franklin 
seem much greater than those of Herder; but 


lieved in 


quite similar. The achievements of 
the latter (to use the words of evolution) wasa 
sort of *‘ cosmic and though bis per 
sonality and work fail to make the distinct im 
pression belonging to a more detined and special 


nebula,” 


career, they are yet full of the ‘** potency” of | 


much that is now influential and commanding. 
This brochure of Suphan’s enforces anew this 
old claim of Herder’s admirers. 


THOMAS HUTCHINSON, 

The Diary and Letters of Thomas Hutchinson. 
Compiled by Peter Oriando Hutchinson. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. Pp. 594. 

WE have taken the liberty to abbreviate the por 

tentous title-page of this book, which, though it 

bears au American imprint. is reaily printed and 
probably publisbed in London. It is adorned 
with pbotographic portraits of Governor Hutch- 
inson and his brother-in-law, Andrew Oliver, 
and a reproduction of a page of bis manuscript. 

Ic is neatly printed, and at the first glance pro- 

mises more in the way of instruction or amuse- 

ment than it fulfils. The disappointment is not 

80 much tbe fault of the autbor as of the editor, 

whose preliminary flourishes and parade of 

style lead the reader to turn over page after 
page to discover the wonderful state secrets 
which are to be revealed. What may lie perdu 
in the remainder of the manuscripts is known 
only to that editor, and we may tberefore yet 
be put to shame for our expression of iocre- 
dulity; but, chancing that, we will frankly say 
that a volume of half the size would have been 
more welc»me and far less tedious. Few Ame- 
ricans of the Revolutionary period have hada 
more lasting renown tban Thomas Hutchinson, 
and few have been more leniently judged on a 
second hearing. Abused for bis virtue, con- 
demned in his absence, feared, bated, and ma 
ligned to a degree which now seems absurd, 
the lapse of a century bas left bis fellow Bos- 
tonians ready tuo see and acknowledge the really 

The publica 

tion of these extracts from his papers wiil add 

little to the bistory of events, but it will greatly 
contribute to the reéstablishment of the writer. 

Governor Hutchinson, as is well known, was 
born in 1711, and was descended from William 

Hutchinson, an early settler in Boston, whose 

wife, Aune, filled a larger place in our annais 

than he did, Tbe family prospered here, and by 
the third generation was clearly established in 
the ranks of the local gentry. Thomas Hutch- 

inson, the father of the Governor, died in 1739, 


attractive side of his character. 
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a member of the Council, leaving an estate far | 


beyond that of most of his contemporaries, the 
fruit of a widely extended commerce. His son 
was sent to Harvard at the age of twelve, and 
was duly graduated, though, as he writes, he 
‘‘after four years was little better qualified fur 
the degree of Batchelor of Arts, which be re- 
ceived in 1727, than when be firet entered.” 
After this ‘‘he went into bis father’s counting- 
bouse and became a merchant apprentice from 
seventeen years to twenty-one.” In 1754 he was 
married to Margaret Sanford, a young lady who 
bad not completed her seventeenth year. In 
1737 he was chosen selectman and representa 

ve. By setting himself against the popular 
craze for paper money, he lost a reélection, but 
soon regained his place and served in 1740. In 
1741 be visited England, and on his return again 


represented Boston from 1742 to 1749, being 


Speaker for three years. In 1749 he was chosen 


to the Council, in 1752 he succeeded bis uncle as 
Judge of Probate for Suffolk, and in 1758 be was 
made Lieutenant-Governor under Pownall. In 
1760 he was alsocreated Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, of which he writes (0. 66): ‘* This 
employment engaged his attention, and he ap- 
plied bis intervals to reading the law; and 
though it was aneyesore to some of the Bar to 
bave a person at the head of the law who had 
not been bred to it, he had reason to think the 
lawyers in general at no time desired his re- 
moval.” On this point he cites also (p. 195) a 
conversation with Governor Bernard in Eng- 
land in 1774: “Sir Francis mentioned among 
other things that be apologized to Lord Mans- 
field for appoiatiog me Chief Justice, not having 
been bred to the law; adding tbat he had no 
cause to repent it. Lord Chief Justice Wilmot 
being by, broke out with an oath, ‘By . 
hedid pot make a worse Chief Justice for that!’” 

When Governor Beraard went homein Au- 
gust, 1769, Hutchinson became acting Governor, 
and in March, 177', he received bis full commis- 
sion. lu 1774, he solicited and obtained a leave 
of absence to visit England, but as the Lieuten- 
ant Governor, Andrew Oliver, had recently 
dicd, the King appointed General Gage to be 
Governor “ during his Majesty’s pleasure.” It 
seems to be indisputable that Hutchinson was 
not superseded nor dismissed, but that it was 
fully expected that he would return and resume 
bis office. He was accompanied by bis son, 
Elisba, and his daughter, Margaret, and, after 
a voyage of thirty days, reached London on June 
30. The main portion of this book is given to 
Hutcbinson’s diary and letters after his arrival 
in England. ‘The reader may therefore dismiss 
all hopes of any new revelation in regard to the 
events which preceded the Revolution. Hutch 
inson, a voluminous writer, and a zealous collec- 
tor, experienced the unkindest blows of fate. In 
1765 arascally mob in Boston sacked his house 
and threw his ; apers into the street, only a por- 
tion being recovered. When hestarted for Eng- 
land, he had left behind at Milton all bis books 
and papers, and in April, 1775,these fell into the 
possession of the American troops. Hence bis 
descendants will not be able to produce any tn- 
edited documents of an earlier date, unless in 
the form of memoranda of bis own recollec- 
tions. The documents still extant in Euglaod 
are described as seven volumes of Diary and 
three Letter Books, with a Diary of his son-in- 
law, Peter Oliver, jr., some almanacs and other 
miscellaneous books, The present instalment 
comprises the Diary from June, 1774, to the 
close of 1775, being the first and smaller three 
books. There are leftin manuscript four books 
reaching to May, 1780. 

Toe merits of the collection are greatly les- 
sened by the senile affectations of the editor, 
whose rambling and often impertinent notes are 
so intermixed with the text, ina type scarcely 
distinguishable from it, as continually to pre- 
vent a proper understanding of the subject. 
Even when necessary documents, ccpies of let- 
ters and the like, are given, they are thrust into 
the page instead of appearing as foot-notes., 
But, so tar as can be clearly seen, it appears that 
in tue first 150 pages will be founda manly and 
interesting autobiography of Hutchinson, pre- 
pared, indeed, in Eogland, but covering his life 
up to the time of bis departure from his native 
lund. This document is well worth preservation, 
and, if printed continuously, would add tothe 
author's reputation. The next important piece 
is a careful record of an interview which he had 
with King George, the day after bis arrival in 
London. This paper, however, has already been 
printed in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society for October, 1877 (pp. 326- 
334), and is therefore familiar to students. 
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The diary for the next eighteen months gives 
us a very complete view of Hutcbinson’s life in 
England, but it presents few quotable passages, 
It is an admirable means of studying the man, 
but io truth he soon ceased to be an important 
factor in the affairs of state, and bis revelations 
are few and unimportant. We can, bowever, 
reconstruct for ourselves the picture of tbis 
staid provincial gentleman of sixty-three, tho- 
roughly imbued with Puritanic feeling, albeit a 
loyalist so unoflincbing as to ba ready to sacrifice 
forcuoe anid home to his priuciples. He lands, 
perbaps with a little pleasant flutcer of antict- 
pation that bis cause is that of a King who will 
appreciate the sufferings be bas borne. He is 
courteously received by that Kiog; he is offered 
a baronetcy ; he accepts such a continuance of 
his salary as enables bim to maintain a modest 
hospitality. He meets tbe influential Ministers 
of the Crown: he is welcomed to the tables of 
the highest nobility ; he is consulted, in a mea- 
sure, about American affairs. As soon as the 
novelty of bis position has worn cff he begins 
to work, and, however strangely it may dis- 
appoint our preconceived ideas, he works con- 
scientiously, for a people wbo bave nothing but 
execrations for him. He is strong in the belief 
that the colonies must succumb if an appeal be 
made to arms, aud yet he counsels conciliation 
and forvearunce to those who have the control 
of England’s armies. His constant platform is 
that the right of Parliament to rule America is 
incontestable, and his only hope is to bring back 
the people to an acknowledgwent of that cardi- 
nal truth, never questioned, as he says, until 
within a dozen yeirs. 

In August, 1774, Hutchinson records a long 
conversation with Lord Mansfield, who ‘‘al- 
lowed the Lords of Council bad their pens pre- 
pared to sign a warrant for apprebend:ng per- 
sons in Boston, but did not allow they desisted 
because another measure was thought more ex- 
pedient, but because the Attorney and Sullicitcr- 
General were in doubt whether the evidence was 
sufficient to convict them; but he said things 
would never be right until some of them were 
brought over.” In the same month be writes 
concerving Boston: ** Providence, I hope, will 
avert its total ruin, and I should have thought 
it the happiest event of my jife if I might have 
been the instrument.” During the remainder of 
the year there seems to have been little appre- 
ciation of the importance of the crisis by the 
higbest officials of the Government. Lord North 
is frequently cited ; but, though he seems to be 
fully convinced that the holding a Congress is 
an act of treason, he is ready to consider a plan 
which wouid turn the colonies into a confede- 
racy. He is even ready to give an interview to 
Josiah Quincy, though Hutcbinsop, when his 
opinion was asked, gave tbis character to the 
patriot: ‘I informed bim [North] he [Quiocy) 
wasa lawyer, as inflamatory in Town Meetings, 
etc., as almost any of the party ; that I fancied 
bis errand here was to irflame the psople by his 
newspaper pieces and in every other way possi- 
ble, and to give information tu those at Boston 
of the same spirit and party, what was doing 
here, and whether they were in danger.” On 
December 29, 1774, Hutchinson notes: ‘ Even 
the political Barometer, the Stocks, neither rise 
nor fall.” ‘*‘ Whether it be owing to the nature 
of the English Constitution, or some other cause, 
there is a strange inaction, considering the cri- 
tical state of affairs.” So, again, under date of 
May 6, 1775: ** Dined with Mr. Gibbon, ete. . .. 
It seemed generally agreed that the American 
affairs made not the least disturbance in any 
part of the Kingdom.” 

On the 29th of May, 1775, news was received 
of the battle of Lexington, by a vessel sent ex- 
pressly by the Provincial Congress, ‘* Lord 
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Dartmouth was much struck by it.” ‘‘He read 
me acard from Lord North, which says the be- 
ginving of action in America was ratber in- 
auspicious, but bopes the account in the Mass. 
Gazette was exaggerated. There appeared a 
degree of that apathy which I think Lord N. 
bas a great deal of.” ‘‘I called upon General 
Harvey, where [ found Grant and Dalrymple. 
Harvey swore and reproached them—cbiefly 
Dalrymple, because he wanted more forces— 
with this expression: ‘ How often have I heard 
you American Colonels boast that with four 
battalions you would march through America; 
and pow you think Gage, with 3.000 men and 
40 pieces of cannon, mayn’t venture out of Bos- 
ton!” It was not until June 10 that Govern- 
ment received its despatches, and these con- 
firmed the first reports. Oo the 12th, Hutchinson 
waited upon Lord Dartmouth, who ‘‘ was for 
putting the most favorable construction upon 
it. I mentioved a Proclamation, witb a general 
pardon to all who should return to their alle- 
giance. Lord D said he was for having it done 
long aguv, but thought there should be some 
Lord North bas not been in tuwn 
sivee the news.” 

On the 25th of July news of the battle of 
Bunker Hill arrived. but it is noticeable that 
from tbis time on Hutchinson seems to bave 
litt'e intercourse «1th the Mivisters. His diary, 
indeed. records tne rumors of tbe day, and bis 
letters show bis estimate of the position ; but he 
has in the current of Eng- 
lish life, and America recedes from his view. 
The probable evacuation of Boston is evident, 
and bis letters to his family contain his direc- 
tions for the safety of their persons and effects. 
Leaving tbis part of the record, we may point 
out a few allusions to other and less engrossing 
matters. Hutchinson was naturally interested 
in the controversy as to the mode in which 
were obtained tbe letters sent by him to Thomas 
Whately, which bad been published in Boston. 
It was wel] known tbat Franklin was the inter- 
mediary, but the link from Whately was miss 
ing. Rumor bad charged Jobn Temple witb 
abstracting the letters, and the adoption of this 
report by John Whately, the brotber and execu- 
tor of Tnomas, had led to a harmless duel be- 
tween him and Temple. Hutchinson seems at 
first to bave believed in the truth of the story, 
but finally to bave credited Temple’s innocence 
and to bave become quite friendly to him. His- 
torians pow seem to agree that the letters were 
given by Tbomas Whately to the Hon. George 
Grenville, at whose death they fell into the 
hands of Earl Temple, wbo gave them to the 
Hon. Mr. Fiizherbert, aud he in turn to Dr. 
Franklin. 

Hutchinson once refers to bis former visit to 
Englacd (on p. 376) as follows: ‘*We dined in 
the city with Charlton Palmer. Huis sister, who 
I remember a gay girl in 1741, isnow a cbeerful, 
chatty old maid.” On p. 52) there is an inter- 
esting story about Boston: 


exceptions. 


become absorbed 


**Colonel James tells ap odd story of the inten 
tion of the officers the 5 March, that 500 were m 
the Meeting to hear Dr. Warren's Oration: that 
if he hao said anythiog against the Kung, etc., 
an officer was prepared, who stood nesr, with 
an egg to have tbrown in bis face, and that was 
to bave been a signal to draw swords, and they 
would bave massacred Hancock, Adams, and 
buodreds more; and he added be wished they 
bad. | am giad they did not: for I think it 
would bave been an everlasting disgrace to at- 
tack a body of people without arms to defend 
themselves.” 

**He says one officer cried ‘Fv! fy !* and 
Adaws immediately asked who dared say so ? 
And then said to the ofticer be should mark him. 
The otticer answered, * And [ will mark you. | 
live atsuch a place, and shall be ready to meet 
you.’ Adams said be would go to bis General. 
The officer said his General had notving to do 
with it, theaffair was between them two, etc.” 





Again (pp 441-444) there is a very interesting 
memorial concerning Fort Hill, Boston Though 
not giving many new facts, itis a clear state 
ment of the bistory of that lot of land, showing 
that it was part of the origioal property of the 
town, reserved for the site of a fort. 

Oo p 549 is mention of a trip to Bath and 
thence to Warmistet: 


“T found here a gentleman by the name of 
Misdlecot, whose grandfsther weit over to Eng 
land near eigbty years ago to take possession of 
ab estate Which the grandson pow livesupon. [ts 
a good house be lives ip, with elegant garden 
small, Toe gravdfather was uncle to Middiecot 
Covke, and Mrs. Bouchier was his sister, to 
woom I «asa pall-bolter about ten years ago or 
more to Boston. | remember my father's velling 
me of bis being at this bouse and Mrs, Alden 
who went to Eugland with a sister of Governor 
Beicher, lived here for some time, and also Dr. 
Cooke and son, etc.” 


Hutchinson bere contirms the truth of the 
Payne MS., edited by Mr. Whitmore for the 
Massachusetts Historical Society im IS75. That 


document states that Tobias Payre mar ied 
Sarab, daughter of Joon Winslow and widow of 
Capt. Miles Standish. married 
Ricbard Middleecott, and bad three daughters 
and one son by him. The son, Edward, went to 
England, where be bought bis fatber’s life inte 
rest in av entailed estate at Warmister of £300 
ver aubum, and ebild Edward 
[his last was evidently the fatoer of the gentle 


She thirdly 


had an only 
man whom Hutchinson met. 

At Aylesbury Hutchins n writes (p. 249 “iq 
cou'd pot belp being sensib!y atfected at seeing 
the boys of the Free Scbool with their master i: 
a particular part of the church, as it brought to 
my mind that Cole Foster, my mother’s 
father, was of Aylesbury, and I suppose of th 
same school (he being a very good grammar 
scholar), and I doubt not a litde more than ar 
hundred years since sat in the same place." On 
p. 106: 

‘**Dined with my two sons at Lord Chancel 
lor’s. Talking ot | I 


yywevitv, Lord Cha r 
said that bis fatber’s (Lord Batburst’s) grand 
fatber was boro iu tbe reign of Henry the 


Eighth, whica must be about two bundred and 
toircty years ago; and a hcuse which he 
Queen Elizabeth's reign is now standing. Lord 
Bathurst ts living in enjoyment of health 
body and mind, above binety.  Lbis is more ex 
traordinary than the stance of Gov. Duolev of 
N. Evg., who was a Capt. of borse ucder H. the 
4of France in the I¢th century, and two of bis 
granddaughters are now living.” 
Speaking (p. 145) of events at Boston 
close of 1773, and the grant of 
Crown to the judges, be writes 
gallery at a corner of 
where Otis, Adams, Hawley, and the rest of the 
Cabal used to crowd their Mobaws and Haweu 
bites, to echo the oppositional v 
the rabble without doors.” This is evidence on 
a@ polot which a visitor to the Old State House 
iu Boston might bardly believe, looking at the 
scanty height of the Representatives’ Hall 





a salary 


‘* There wasa 





the Assembiv Ra i, 


Ciferations ¢ 


Of his own feelings, a few incications are 
given. October 26, 1774, be writes: ‘Taking 
up a@ volume of the Biographical Dictionary, 
tois passage in the hfe of Mr. Maclaurino 





home to me: 


can do who 


‘Here I live as happily as a m: 
rant of the state of bis family 
f bis country.’” 
the third volume of 


is ign 


¢ 
the 


and who sees tl 
blank leaves of his diary te 
quotes, “ Gubernatorwm vituperatio popul pla 
(p. 401). When he learned that 

books at Milton bad been found 


the colonists, be wrote to Sewall (p. dik 


e ruin Ua 


sp? ** 
cer 


his letter 


and used by 


‘At any otber time the ravages made upon 
my bou-e, aud the seizure of my private as well 


AS pubilick letters and ofber papers, would bave 
beeu Very sensibiy felt; but the pubdtick calami- 
ties levy so beavy upon my spimts before, that 


thes present misfortune made no addition worth 
Mentioning. 1 cannot recollect a correspond 
ence of seven years. I am sure I never wrote 








anvthirg I did not beliewe to ? true i em 
sure lLpnever wrote anvtting « { net 
would burt the real interest of . ntry or 
be ic jurtous to lodividuals 
Later on he writes My fe Vv is 
We My property w h was t M { 
at { Washingt s saidvy “ v 
ecach at Cambridge The far “ ’ 
doubtful about purchasing, and f s 
leased ut Certainly | Pay 
been Very patient r ver 
in his writings po word of r f } losses 
can be found. It may be bere re uvked that 
be seems to bave ix sing ‘ 
and upimpassioned my 74 
Garrick as A her, intl l 1x frat 
**Fitber be is t fforsucha ul 
am too {i tosee the exce ow uw 
such crowds after ! (ny tiw mn 
opivion recorded 7, asf vs 
=! ld alwavs g¢ Way t 
picture f a borse race ev \ aS 
able as the origina! Oo | 
l iV 1 tn x i Iw " 
n nat t ¢t t Kegatin ‘ 
Jon's, Privy Gard ta ‘ " 
patience ’ 
With thes ta sw ‘ ne ear 
the Gover I ! a t i \ 
touches which t to v ‘ " s 
character i) ut t ba “ ‘ 
lovalist bv stress of t ‘ by 
Viewo! rsvinpathy ‘ 
Ve nd, bis t tw ‘ \ 
men, } felt t selifon i 
wt »swa wea } t 
the abs « f : 
tot x $ t \ t s) 
\ beverys \ t heart 
telle WW i < s ft Wwe 
witt rev x ‘ f ‘ 
He ts Y t “« t 
istrine n between S \ } ah 
Wuineyv, t “u (ia ‘ 
lyf t tre LW ¢ 1 Wat , & i 
Clarke, as bis “ gx notes show 1 i 
takes every of tunity ¢t “ ay t 
t pists the ese - 1? r 
a Torvis a! } t aliv absurd 
even tn | x bie s espe Vy Sy ite and 
rid s 1 his re s tt oh f 
1 { e 1 VieW Letwer De WK I 
rove! hiut >. wi Was btained by 
Mr. Everettt t\ Ve Vea i it we anu ex 
t copy t 1 t Sas a tof ul 
lesv ft ir representa t itolL st 
James 
Nr. P. O. Hutchinson gives aw cut of his 
family arms. It isan. sputa but mortify 
ing fact that these arms do not belong tothe 
Governor's family. His emigrant ance-tor, Wil 
im Hutebinson, was born at Alford. anl was 
s f Joon H., who was the youngest son of 
Jobn Hutchinson, May of Lin n Here tbe 
pedigree stops abs itely [here Were four 
brothers in that generation, Rev. Christopher, 
Thomas, William (also Mayor of Lincoln), and 
Joho. Their parentage is unknown, and the 
late Colonel Chester, who made extended search 


intoall the families of the name, wrote chat iu 
1634 the grandson of William (the above-named 
Mavor), claimed the arms of the Hutchinsons of 
Yorksbire. On paper the 
Respited for proof.” “The requisite 


his are endorsed 


words 


pr 


the arms ever since 


f was evidently never furnished, nor lave 


been granted or confirmed 
to any member of the famiiy in this line. a 


‘he fact that 1t could not then be accomplished 


and has not since been done, is fatal to the 
claims of the descendants of tne two Mayors of 
Lincoln, including Governor Hutchinson bim 
self.” 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI—IL 


The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci. 
Compiled and Edited from the Original Man- 
uscripts by Jean Paul Richter, Ph.Dr., &c. 
2 vols. London: Sampson Low, Marston & 
Co, 

To leave the painter and turn to the sculptor, 

architect, thinker, philosopher, and physicist, is 

to close the first and open the second of these vol- 
umes. It is impossible in our space even to in- 
dicate the variety of themes on which Leonardo 
throws out his suggestions, schemes, and obser 
vations—sometimes disjecta membra,as if he bad 
been in a disputation, and, ruminating there- 
after, shot back some shaft of thought. He gives 
directions for founding, for all kinds of engineer 
work and constructions,and those who will profit 
by them may follow him closely. In physics there 
are inevitably many vain speculations, in accor- 
dance with the tenderc'es of the time. The na 

ture of the soul, its origin, etc., call out reflec- 
tions subtle, indeed, but necessarily as futile as 
some to-day. , At the end of bis hints on medi- 
cine, he says: 

‘If you wish to keep well, keep to this rule— 
Eat not without desire (appetito); chew well; 


| tation does the case seem clearer. 
| been considering, apparently, the question of a | 


| tre. 


falling weight, and asks : 


“Why does not the weight, O, remain in its 
position? Because it has noresistance. And 
whither does it move? It moves toward the cen- 
And why not in any other direction? Be- 
cause the weight which is not resisted (sup- 
ported) will fall to the depths by the sbortest 
line, and the lowest place is the centre of the 
world. And bow does the weight know thus to 
find it with such quickness? Because it does not 
go like a senseless thing, first meandering by 
various lines.” 


Ip the suggestions on the moon are several 
which seem to be of the nature of problems pro- 
posed to himseif, and not yet satisfactorily 
solved: 

‘‘Nothiog that is less heavy remains under 
what is more heavy; if the moon has position in 
tbe midst of its own elements or not; if she has 
not a particular position in the midst of her own 
elements like the earth, why does she not fall to 
the centre of our elements? And if the moon is 


Da Vinci has | 


codastri; etc.,” is translated, ‘“‘I have found in 
a history of the Spaniards that in their war with 


| the English Archimedes of Syracuse, who at that 


| not in the centre of our elements, and does not | 
fall, she is lighter than another element. Andif | 


the moon is lighter than another element, why is 


| she solid and not transparent ?” 


and, so far as nothing prevents (e per quel che | 
niente ritiene), let it be well cooked and in a | 


simple manner. Who takes medicine is ill-ad- 
vised (mal sinforma). I teach you to preserve 
health; in which thing you will succeed better 
in proportion as you abstain from’ medicines, 
becausejtheir composition pertains to alchemy.” 

A prayer is: 
goods at the price of} labor.” Another: “Ob, 
admirable justice of thine, Prime Mover! thou 
hast not wished that there should lack to any 
force the order and quality of its inevitable re- 
” A bit of satire on Pe- 
“If Petrarch loved so much the 


sults (necessari effetti) 
trarch runs: 


“Thou, O God! sellest us all | 


It is clear from the complexity of these hints 
thatthe problem of gravitation was very far from 
solved by Leonardo in the sense that Newton 
solved it. He has a hint, apropos of observa- 
tions of the magnifying of the moon at the hori- 


zon by refractions, which points very near to the | 


telescope: ‘‘Fa occhiale da vedere la luna grande” 
—make eye-glasses to see the moon magnified. 
In the chapters on water-courses he uses the 
blood again as‘an illustration. :,‘‘I say that as 


| the natural warmth keeps the blood in the veins 


laurel, 1t was because it goes well with sausages | 


andtunny. I cannot put any value on their non- 
sense.” Here is a bit of philosophy, on dogs, 
which may be bumorous : 


‘This animal hates the poor because they eat 
poor food, and loves the rich because they eat 
good food, and especially flesh. Now, 
dogs have sosubtle sense of smell . . . 
if they know the dog by means of this smell to 
be well fed they respect him, because they judge 
that he has a rich and powertul master ; and if 
they do not smell such odor with its virtue, they 
judge the dog to be of little account, and to have 
a poor and melancholy! master, and therefore 
they bite him as they would have done his mas- 
ter.” 


The claim of the discovery of the circulation 
of the blood, made for Leonardo, is not better 
sustained than that made for Swedenborg: he 
was evidently very near the truth, but does not 
declare the secret of the motion of the blood. 


‘* Death in old men,” he says, ‘‘ when not from 
fever, is caused by the veins which go from the 
spleen to the valve of the liver, and which in- 
crease so much in tissue that they close and no 
longer give passage to the blood that nourishes 
them. Tbe continual current which the blood 
makes in the ves is the cause that such veins 
swell, and get indurated, and forbid the passage 
of the blood. fhe waters return witb 


that | 


at the highest part of the man, and when the 


time was living at the court of Ecliderides, King 
of the Circodastri. Etc.” § 613, ‘‘acquavite” is 
translated aquafortis. There is a pervading 
negligence as to faithful translation of the pecu- 
liarities of expression of tbe original, not to 
speak of careless proof-reading, curiously out of 
keeping with the minute attention given to the 
Italian text; but as the original and translation 
are given in parallel columns, the reader who 
understands Italian ean correct the English. 
He who does not will not always be able to un- 
derstand the latter, which, even when strictly 
grammatical, is incomprehensible without com- 
parison with the original. 


RECENT NOVELS. 

The New Abelard, By Robert Buchanan, Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library. 
The Miz-Maze, the Winkworth 

Story in Letters. By Nine Authors. 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Only an Incident. By Grace Denie Litchfield. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Puzzle. A 
London 


or 


| Susan Drummond. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 
A Real Queen. By R. E. Francillon, Harper's 


man is dead the blood ceoled falls to the lower 


places, and when the sun heats the man’s head it 
increases and so much blood comes up that often 


it produces headache”—so, he continues, the | 
water rises by the veins in the earth to the tops | 


| 


of the mountains. One of his sketches pretigures | 


a life-preserver, another a naval ram, others 


flying-machines; and there are chapters of ma- | 


chines proposed or invented. 
least remarkable thing in his record is the sud- 
den dash he seems to make at a pbysical law, 


Far from the | 


then leaving it without any further study, as if | 


a flash of inspiration bad shown him his way 
and then had abandoned him. 
The translation into English is inexcusably 


bad, and makes a most regrettable blemish in a 


work of such surpassing general merit. The 


| sense is often quite lost in the English version. 


constant motion from the lowest depths of the | 


sea to the highest summits of the mountains, 
not following the Jaw of heavy things, and in 
this matter do as does the blood of animals, 
which always moves from the sea of the heart 
and rushes to the top of their heads, and which 
there bursts the veins, as we see (wbep) a vein 
(is) broken in the nose that all the blood from 
below raises itself tothe beight of the broken 
vein, When the water comes out of the broken 
vein of the earth, it follows the nature of otber 
substances heavier than the air, whence it al- 
ways seeks low places. ; That the blood 
which returns when the beart reopens is not 
that which closes the doors of the heart.” 


Of this we can only say that it does not seem 
to attempt to explain the motion of the blood 
by springs of water, but the reverse. Nor in the 
claim to have discovered the attraction of gravi- 


In § 715, ‘“‘Questo si potrebbe fare, fatto il furnel- 
lo ferma [sic] e pillata [sic],” is translated: ‘‘This 
may be done when the furnace is made strong and 
bruised.” Now “pillato” in the given version 
is, as we see by a note, written pilata in the 
original—t, e.,supported by piles (pila)—and the 


translator, a*‘little further_on, § 739, renders * il 


! 


fornello de’ essere infra pilastri ben fondati,” | 


**the furnace should be in the midst of piles well 
driven in.” The figures illustrating the two sec- 
tions show that they relate to the same point. 
In § 860 we find ‘‘e perché lo sa cosi tal peso tro- 
varlo con tanta brevita? Perché non va come 
insensibile, prima vagando per diverse linee "— 
i. e., because it does not go like a senseless 
(obeying no impulse) thing, wandering about by 
d “erent lines (of motion). This the translator 
renders, ‘‘because it is not independent, and 
does not move about in various directions.” 
§ 1147: ‘‘Ogni nostra cognitione principia da 
sentimenti "—1. e., all our knowledge begins in 
sensations; which the translator renders, ‘all 
our knowledge has its origin in our preceptions” 
(sie). ‘‘O ritrovato nelle storie delle Spagnioli, 
come nelle guerre da loro avute colle Inglese fu 
Archimede Siracusano,i! quale in quel tempo di- 


Franklin Square Library. 

The Loyal Ronins. Translated from the Japa- 
nese by Edward Greey and 8. Saito, 2d ed, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Treasure Island. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Vestiyia. By George Fleming. Boston: Ro- 
berts Brothers. 

Newport. By George Parsons Latbrop. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Her Washington Season. By Jeanie Gould Lin- 
coln. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

The Pagans. By Arlo Bates. Henry Holt & 
Co. 

Prusias: A Romance of Ancient Rome, by Ernst 
Eckstein. From the German, by Clara Bell. 
William 8. Gottsberger. 

The Wizard’s Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Franklin Square Library. 

Hester: A Story of Contemporary Life. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. Harper’s Franklin Square 
Library. 

Old Lady Mary: A Story of the Seeu and the 
Unseen. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Harper's 


In ‘The New Abelard,’ sustained, serious idea 
and absorbing story are cleverly combined. 
There is no discoverable reason for the myste- 
rious introduction of Ambrose Bradley and Al- 
ma Craik in Mossleigh Abbey, by the light of 
the May moon, to the music of the sounding sea. 
But the scene is romantic and impassioned; 


| the reader plunges into the thick of complica- 


tions and learns incidentally that the owls of the 
region are rather queer, for they ‘‘ moaned from 
theivied walls.” The construction of at least two- 
thirds of the book isexcellent. ‘Ihe life and love 
of the New Abelard and Héloise Ulustrate admi- 
rably the vagrant tendency of modern religious 
thought, and the objective interest and the sub- 
jective are inseparable. But the “monster spirit- 
ualism,”’ which in the later chapters besets the 
path of Abelard, is a puny, a tawdry antago- 


| nist torank with the ‘‘ monsters agnosticism and 


materialism.” The episode is, too, unneces- 
sary and disfiguring, and the chosen variety of 
American medium bas already had along run 
in English novels, where alone be comes in con- 


morava in compagnia dj Ecliderides, re de’ Cir- | tact with decent society, The last chapter, at 
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Oberammergau, is theatrical, presenting those 
mechanically deliberate effects with which Mr. 
3uchanan work. There the 
other band, an impetuosity about bim which 
often prevents his executing carefully what be 
has conceived vigorously. Inthe development 
of the apostate, Bradley (Abelard), the 
need of a practical, orthodox Christianity in 
crises of temptation and trouble is not estab- 
lished, and thongh in dealing with dogma the 
author wholly 
career was meant to prove, in his own last 


mars his is, on 


vital 


escapes dogmatism, Bradley’s 


words, that ‘*‘ Man cannot live by the shadowy 
gods of men, by the poetic spectre of a divine 
ideal.” 

The great sin of Bradley’s life, his treachery 
to Alma Craik, is not proved to be the outcome 
of unconscious drifting from a transcendental 
creed, through agnosticism, to materialism. In 
deed, it cannot be reconciled on any theory with 
the intellectual keenness, the lofty idealism, the 
spiritual intensity ascribed to him, It is the act 
of a man infirm of purpose, stupendeusly seltish, 
and with incredibly small vanity. 
Bradley impartially, we may be 
that, had he wrapped himself in the Articles 
and sat forever at the feet of ‘‘ Darkdale and 
Dells,” he would have deceived and degraded 
Alma Craik. In any case he would bave grati 
fied his selfish passion, and be would not have 


Regarding 


pretty sure 


exposed himself to public criticism by procuring 
a divorce from his infamous, unacknowledged 
wife. The drawing of Alma redeems this par 
tial failure. In her purity and passion, in the 
abandon of her sacritice, Héloise lives again, 
fashioned by a poet. The poetic quality of Mr. 
Buchanan’s novels is always noticeable. In this 
one he shows as well a quick, if not profound 
perception of the world’s drift, nice discrimina 
tion of character, and the conversational readi 
ness of a man who, talking frivolously or ear 
nestly, talks well. 

‘The Miz-Maze’ 
less a story that there must be humor lurking 
in the title. The nine authors probably enjoy 
the joke, but it is too subtle and delicate for the 
uninitiated to take readily. The authors must 
have been aware of the ridiculous inadequacy 
of the reason given for plunging even that won 
derfully-used person, an English baronet, into 
eighteen years of profound silence concerning 
They can 
hardly have overlooked the facts that in the 
forty-third letter the trivial cause of Sir Wal 
ter Winkworth’s long absence from bis estate 
is fully explained, and that the remaining one 
hundred and nineteen are devoted t 
as little mysterious as is the blowing of soa] 
bubbles. Beyond the inscrutable humor of the 
title, there is nothing remarkable in the story. 
Any writer of mediocre ability might pro- 
duced a more readable novel in letters, and it is 
to be doubted whether one man or woman could 
have been so uniformly feeble, so monotonou 
prosaic. The letters of Aunt Dora smack 
Miss Yonge, and to her 
credit of the helplessly-stupid bero, Miles Wink 
worth, Beyond this, conjecture is all at sea, 
and one closes the book, dissenting from the 
motto on the title-page, *‘ Many hands m: 
hght work.” ‘The Miz-Maze’* proves that man 
hands make heavy work. 

‘Only an Incident’ bas the virtue of mods 
which its title implies. The author 
home among the favored people of Joppa, 
touches their blind self sufficiency with a 
ty which is in no way allied to spitef: 
This thorough familiarity with the manners 
and habits of asmall community may perhaps 
account for an unconscious use in narrative of 
colloquialisms which are often vulgar and not 
infrequently ungrammatical. Out of her own 


is so transparent and guile 


the existence of his eldest daughter. 


» Matters 


have 


of 
is probably due the 
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iiness. 


‘The 


sympathy with the unfortunate 1 
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ittle heroine, 
the author has exaggerated her virtues; she bh: 
converted @ possible tenderness for sweet 
helptul activity into contempt for exes 
In Miss Geraldine Vernor she hi 
attempted a character beyond her power of de 
line 


amiability, 


ation, betraying in nee and a 


some 
bee 


have ber 


xperl 
ption. A 


Virile 


What immature per radiantly au 
tiful girl with a intellect me 
little defects, but the wild « 
bred cruelty to young brothers and sensitive re 


gard for the comfort of a beetle, of cold, 


iV 
ntradictions of ill 








selfishness and impulsive heroism, make actual 
monstrosity, Denbam Halloway is another 
false ideal. It isa matter of history that well 
meaning young rectors have loved several w 
men for their several virtues, Still, we doubt 
if the man who almost loved Phebe Lane could 
falla victim to Geraldine, even if be had much 
fuller opportunity than the reader for discovet 
ing that she only “‘beguiled the thing she was 
by seeming otherwise.” 

In ‘Susan Drummond,’ as in most of Mrs. 
Riddelts work, the tantalizing impression 
that it cught to have been 


from enjoyment of much that is really good 
Here an inspiring motive is more than usu 
ally conspicuous by its absence The plot is 
absolutely unconsidered, and there is no evi 
dence that the author ever heard of a theory of 
artistic and satisfying construction In the tirst 
balf, she backs and bolts and ambles at will, as 
if she took a vicious pleasure in bewildering the 
reader. She rouses no interest in the story be 
youd a mild wonder whether the canny banker 


and ex-cavalryman, Gayre, to have all the 


is 


running with Susan Drummond. In the last 


half, the 
and of his unjust imprisonment for forgery, is 


introduction of Susan's | 


an arbitrary interjection of an exciting element 
for the benefit of the sensation-loving publ It 


is in her keen comprehension of a large variety 


of character, in her delicate distinetior 
what may be told and what must be insinuated 
in her facile and apt expression, that Mrs. Rid 
Though she is nont 

th the acrid Miss Chels 
} 


lean and bealthy Susan are 


dell shows ber mettle. 
fond 
and the excellently ec 


of her women, b 























solid figures, standing firmly on their feet. th 
the boldiv contrasted Gayre and Sir Geoffrey 
Chelston there is stmking power Sir Geoffrey 
an infections enthusiasm, His life outrages ce 
cency. He is of that irreclaimable herd of | k 
sheep who attribute all their misfortunes t 
heaven. But by suppressing the deta f his 
vices, by endowing bim with a comical a ACITY 
and racy vocabulary, the r has forced a 
acceptance of his own verdict on himself, that 
be “‘was a good deal better than some, ar 
balf as bad as most.” Onecan hard!v leave this 
novel without comment on a social condit 
which English story rs seem to we witt 
each otber iu thrusting upon put notice. If 
they are to be believed, t English are some 
thing lower than a ‘nat shop-keepers 
they are as nat f money-grabbers, They 
not only barter trad s f wealth, but tl 
gentlemen hage k wives for small change 
A Real Que san English g arried out 
to sea ir t bv an escay nvict, and 
picked up by a Spanish trader bound for the 
South Sea. She is wrecked and cast ashore 
the Is!a f Apal where the natives bsi 
I asa n sent by the gods. After ten vears 
she st ibelps to unravel a plot in 
which figure prominently a trap-door, a secreted 
will, a pair rare villains, and the ex-convict 
now a sort of t anza king from Nevada, It is 
plain gh that before an author attempts 
suchan extravagant story he should be sure of 
his power toproduce fairy-tale illusion. If Mr. 
Francillon could have made us believe in 
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Enveloped in a aint binding, emphasized 
with ts of ships of two centuries ago and sym 
bols of the navigation of the past, Mr. Steven 
son's ‘ Treasure Island i nautical sketch, yet 
itisnot. It tells of pirates of renc wn, of buried 
monev on an isiand beyond the seas; but gives 


Here 


» thank the author, for onestorm at 


ription of storms orshipwrecks, 


ery like another, every 


manner of ship 


1as been described over and over again, 


often repeated technical resources of 
the sailorin moments of peril bave a monotony 
which we are glad on this occasion to dis 
pt nse, 
ing. Notwithstanding 


with 


The feminine element is entirely waut 
the 
nventional rules which ordinarily govern the 


construction of the nautical yarn, Mr, Steven- 


this disregard of 
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son has written a book which has not a single 
dull or uninteresting line from the commence- 
ment of the opening chapter to the end of the 
last. The ‘‘ Treasure Island ” is near Savannah, 
The date of thestory is toward the end ofthe 
seventeenth or the first part of the eighteenth 
century. Flint, anoted pirate, buries the money 
in a spot unknown to hiscrew. He dies, and 
the chart he has made of the exact locality falls 
into the hands of Billy Bones, his first mate. 
The circumstances under which it passes from 
his possession into that of Jim Hawkins, the son 
of a tavern keeper, and subsequently into the 
care of Dr. Livesay and Squire Trelawney, are 
graphically described in the opening chapters of 
the book. Squire Trelawney fits out a schooner 
for the recovery of the treasure. How he fared 
we must not relate. 

‘*George Fleming” has again chosen Italy as 
the scene of a novel, though in exchanging Rome 
for Leghorn, and in choosing her characters from 
humble fisher folk, she has placed herself on en- 
tirely new ground. Yet to name the characters 
in ‘ Vestigia’ is to suggest familiar and oft-tried 
combinations—an old fisherman and his lovely 
daughter, an ardent young patriot with his 
foster-brother, handsome, gallant, prevailing 
(‘‘ A Balbi does as he pleases”), and, in the back- 
ground, asecret society striving to win liberty 
by the bardestoftyranny. ‘‘ Tostaba King isno 
more an act of vengeance than the sentence of a 
judge.” But the reader who presupposes there- 
from a commonplace novel will find that he has 
never been so completely and so agreeably sur- 
prised. Such astory puts the reviewer to ex- 
treme disadvantage. To praise it as it deserves 
would be treason to his own readers as well as 
to the author, for due comment upon the plot 
would betray its secret. Not that the interest, 
the surpassing charm of the story depends on 
mystery, or on involved intrigue. It is not the 
solving of a riddle, but the development of two 
or threa vile, novle motives ; and the conclu- 
sion, bows ver tragic, throws over the whole pre- 
vious st ry a clear white light of truth and 
purity. The actionis much simpler than any- 
thing the author has before attempted, and her 
style has gained correspondingly. Her ,nand is 
more sure, and the lines are more distinct. 
There is only so much of the fair Italian sky and 
sea as to throw into relief the figures, but so deft, 
so sympattetic is the choice, the few pages give 
the sense that all Italy is in the book, Realistic 
study has led usinto such darkened, grimy ways 
that it is like a ray of returning sunshine to feel 
again that humble iife need not be low life, that 
laborious days need not always be sordid and 
base, that hope, and filial love, and unselfish de- 
votion illumine the poorest home. 

Since we have barred ourselves from telling 
the story, some parallels may be pointed out in 
which it is not so much the likeness that is re- 
markable as the difference in the likeness. 
‘** Yes, Dino, because you love me,” falls on the 
ear in the old cadence, ‘‘ loved I not honor 
more”; but it is the sweet, full voice of a slen- 
der girl with sad eyes. Less obvious, but more 
curious, is the comparison with Browning’s 
poem, ‘‘ The Statue and the Bust.” There is no 
resemblance in character, incident, or intention, 
but the two themes, the two motives are identi- 
cal—the power, the value of conduct, wholly 
apart from the immediate, tangible result. 
Browning approaches it from the negative side, 

“the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin”— 
George Fleming 


from the aflirmative—“ the 


sense Of having lived a faithful life.” They who 
have suffered disappointment in far nobler 
causes may take heart from the wordsof Valdez 
in his high-walled cell : 

““When a man has meant anything strongly 
there is never any real going back again for 


| story havingthe same scene, ‘ Aquarelle.’ 


him. It isn’t the failure or the success, it’s the 
purpose, the will that is in him, that makes the 
difference. lo keep faith at any price in 
any fasbion; to do it, even grudgingly, counting 
the cost, looking back at the world with all 1ts 
temptations, yet, even then, moving away from 
them, however slowly—well, even that is enough 
to give some touch of divine dignity to a life. 
[t is reaching the end without the glow of 
triumph, but still the end is reached. We can’t 
all of us claim the praise as well as the victory, 
and yet the victory 1s there.”’ 


‘Newport’ is Mr. Lathrop’s best work, and 
this, without counting forhis benefit the advan 
tage the book gains by contrast with the last 
He 
has made as good a picture of the life there as 


| could be made by one who starts with a distisct 


parti pris. 





To him the pageant seems hollow, 
and the best of the participants walking as ina 
vain show. An opportunity, therefore, is still 


left to give the whole Newport as it is, not 
merely as it is colored to one set of eyes. Itisa 


unique opportunity, in this day when every 
possible field for fiction has been so carefally 
searched. The world bas perbaps never before 
seen so much money gathered in one place for 
pure amusement, in the absence of all tradition- 
al restraints, witb so few recognized claims upon 
it, and with no original, innate ideals. Of all 
this, not so much has yet been given as of New 
York thirty years ago, in the ‘ Potiphar Papers’ 
and in ‘Prue and 1.’ True, Newport is a sub- 
ject vastly more complicated, but so much the 


more is it worth study. Mr. Lathrop has 


chosen bis characters well, selecting them as 


types without sacrificing individuality. With 
incidents he is less happy. A tragic catastro- 
phe may come as well one way as another, so 
that we take no exception on that point; but the 
whole acquaintance of the hero aud heroine is 
strangely managed. Itisin the line of French 
plots to choose mature personages, to study 
second or later love, but character and conduct 
must correspond. Oliphant and Mrs, Gifford 
are well conceived and well posed for their 
parts, but they immediately act as absurdly as 
the youngest of young lovers. The critic who 
pronounces a thing unreal is always lable to be 
confronted with actual fact, yet improbable 
is the gentlest word that can be used of the in- 
cident of the letter. That Oliphant should not 
have destroyed it is as uolikely as that the lady 
receiving it should then and there have felt an 
“impulse of revenge,” for which afterward a 
lifetime of repentance seems too short. Aside 
from one or two infelicities of phrase, there is 
marked gain in style. Old Thorburn’s last ap- 
pearance isa needless shock, a grotesque effect 
out of place. Butthere is almost none of that 
over-refining which has sometimes become 
whimsical. If once or twice the fancy for sub- 
tlety betrays the writer, as at the end of chapter 
eighteen, it is really powerful in conceptions 


| so entirely different as the picture of the old 


schemer waiting in his web, or that of the 
light on the dead man’s face. 
Washington, like Newport, presents aspects 


| of society unknown elsewhere, if, indeed, it is 


| 


not necessary to say life, instead « f society in 
the accepted sense. Newport is, at least, grow- 
ing toward a permanent, distinctly outlined 
form of society. On the contrary, in Wasbing- 


| ton, small as any constant nucleus bas ever been, 
| its influence is now slight in the scale as weighed 


against the very new money and the crowd of 
mere passers-by who take a month there asa 
part of the winter’s amusement. It is no ’pren- 
tice hand that can combine such fluctuating 
material in a society novel. ‘Democracy’ was 
only a sketch, as rough as it was clever. Mrs. 
Burnett imagined a story of great interest and 
power, but it depended for its accidents, only, 
upon Washington. The author of ‘Her Wash- 
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ington Season’ has been moved by the dark 
shadows in these pictures to give what, in a con- 
fusion of metaphors, she calls ** the other side of 
the mirror,” ‘‘under the rose.” Consequently 
we are introduced, under Southern auspices, to 
a sublimated world of secretaries and diplomats, 
with ‘‘the Executive Mansion” (sic) always 
closing the vista. The point of view is that of 
the more modest newspaper correspondent, and 
the style a late survival from Godey’s Lady's 
Book of forty yesrsago. The leading incident 
is the backueyed one from German fiction, of 
the separation of husband and wife on the wed- 
ding-day. Tbrougbout there is betrayed about 
an equalignoratce of the ideas of counts and 
honorables, and of the capacities of $750 a year. 
It is useless to dispute tne established dictum 
that anybody can write a novel, but at least it 
takes more than well-intentioned inoffensiveness 
to write a good one. 

The marked advance sbown in ‘The Pagans’ 
upon any previous book by the writer makes it 
worthy of a consideration not due to its actual 
merit. Such plot as it has would involve a 
serious question of honorable obligation, were 
it not for the impossibility of the supposed 
circumstances. Some pleasant local coloring 
and some gentle sarcasms upon Boston supersti- 
tions have gained for the book a momentary 
fame, but, for ourselves, without meaning to 
take it too seriously, we find mucb to disapprove 
in both subject and treatment. We are shown 
a little band of artists who have vowed them- 
selves to truth only ; but each man is to be bis 
own judge of truth. Christian morality 1s a fail- 
ure, The device of the book is: ‘ Bind on thy 
shoulder the thread of paganism ; throw stones 
at the glass of piety.” The men are capable of 
baranguivg, in the presence of a good woman, 
about ‘‘ the loftiness of vice” and ‘* the splendid 
caress of sin,” while they ask, **‘ Who now would 
read a novel about virtuous people #’ And he 
who pronounces ** marriage a crime” does not 
hesitate to say, to the same woman, of his young 
wife: ‘‘ Her innocence bores me.” No furtber 
proof would seem to be needed that the book is 
bad. On the contrary, it is only illogical and 
weak. ‘To maintain in theory and by practice 
the sacred right of suicide is the extent of the 
protest against established conventions ; and the 
worst sin in the eyes of the Pagans is to marry 
a daughter of the Philistines and to paint pic- 
tures which ber kindred will buy. Deeper study 
ot life should have shown the writer tbat, re- 
straints once broken as by bis premises, there is 
no way onward but downward, It may be bet- 
ter to be false to reality than to be immoral ; but 
why be either? As with ‘To Leeward,’ why 
choose subjects where success requires such dan- 
gerous representations? ‘The pbilosupbical 
novel, . . . the study of scientific atheism, . 
a study of life with God subtracted from it” 
(as the author called it) has been attempted be- 
fore, with a success that proved the lasting con- 
demnation of the book. That Mr. Bates bas 
failed is perhaps to bis own moral credit, or per- 
haps to the traditions which he and bis would 
deny if they could. ‘* Where is Puritanism ?” 
triumphantly demands a scoffing Pagan. ‘In 
this very book,” is the instant answer. Unsus- 
pected by the author, its influence so leavens bis 
own imagination and bis consciousness of his 
readers, that to carry the story to logical conclu- 
sions is impossible. Our argument may be more 
weighty than this special book demands, but 
‘The Pagans’ represents a class that ought not to 
be encouraged. Not the least of the harm done 
by doubtful books is so to confuse the moral 
sense tbat a novel shall seem good if it only, how- 
ever falsely, leaves out the bad. 

It is difficult to make out upon what theory of 
novel-writing are produced such stories as 
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‘Prusias,’ and, indeed, the majority of the se- 
ries to whichit belongs. Certainly not upon any 
supposition that pleasure is to be derived from 
them, for a more bard and brutal story could 
not be imagined than this and the one preced 
ing. Nor can instruction be really their object, 
for, though the present bovuk deals with an inci 
dent so signiticant and, 1n a way,so heroic as 
the revolt of the gladiators, the writer declares 
frankly that his hero and principal personages 
are all fictitious, and that the facts even bave 
been altered to suit bis story. The notes are 
very curious, presuming that a person capable 
of being interested in so elaborate and artificial 
a story does not know thea b ¢ of classical allu 
sion. Itis a pity that evidently superior ability 
in translating cannot find more wortby material. 

Two tales from Mrs. Olipbant’s busy pen fall 
together upon our table. ‘The Wizard's Son’ is 
in ber less pleasing manner, the plot being of 
the mysterious and exciting kind; but she man 
ages ber old castle and her enchanter or her 
ghost better than anybody else now writing 
can. The reader’s approval of the tale will vary 
in proportion to bis willingness to put up with 
unexplained mysteries, but all will agree in the 
charm of the young girls. * Hester’ herself is as 
delightful as any that Mrs, Oliphant bas ever 
drawn, while so different from the others as to 
strengthen the opinion long prevailing in circles 
where her books are enjoyed, that sbe must take 
each one carefully from life, for how could one 
imagination supply somany¢ We by no means 
intend to suggest a tired pen or an exhausted 
fancy when we say we wish this particular 
plot, or rather the principal situation, had been 
Mrs. Olipbant’s subject in earlier, fresher years. 
It is new and original, turning not at all for its 
main interest upon wovcing or winning, but upon 
them utual relations of two womeu—but one is 
little more than a girl, ‘* fresh, fair, strong. 
like ber namesake in the poem.” The otter is at 
the end of a long, well-filled life. ‘* For the rest 
of her days she meant to keep Sunday resting 
from her labors.” The rash sincerity 
and unselfishness of the one, in contrast with the 
distrust and jealousy of the other, afford a study 
more interesting than most Jove stories. 

The little sketch ‘Old Lady Mary’ is under 
stood to ce also by Mrs. Oliphant, although ber 
name does not appear. 
quel 3° 


eager, 


It may be called a se- 
The Little Pilgrim,’ but it is the very 
reverse of it. Itisanextremely well-managed 
story of a revenant (gbost is pot at all the word), 
The picture of soft, gentle age, /it vie cossue, as 
the French say, is almost too good, as it for the 
moment distracts from tbe special effect in 
tended: but reflection restores the relative value. 
The patbetic helplessness of the repentant is 
most touching, and to not a few there will be 
sometbing painful in its suggestion of pussible 
experience. It was exceptionally fine art that 
could carry out the idea on the simplest well 
known lines of folk-lore, though starting at the 
opposite extreme of human life. 


Fallacies: A View of Logic from the Practical 
Side. By Alfred Sidgwick. D. Appleton & 
Co. 1884 


CAN anything be done by systematic precept to 
cultivate the power of criticising arguments / This 
is usually supposed to be one of the aims of logical 
study, but it is also a widespread opinion shared 
by some high authurities, that the traditional 
logic, the logic usually taught in colleges and 
universities, actually accowplishes little or vo 
thing in this direction. Thus the editor of 
Mind, the English quarterly devoted to 
chology and philosophy, who is himself Pro 
fessor of Logic in University C wrote, a 


} 
Lege, 


few years ago: ‘‘ For all that appears, the adher 





The 


ent of the old logic gets little or no benefit from 
his science the moment an bec 
truly complex and passes beyond a small num 
ber of rigid forms.” Mr. Sidgwick 
of the same mind. He says (p. 280 


Nation. 


argument mes 
is strongly 

** Nothing 
could well be more confusing than an attempt 
to apply the cumbrous machiuery of the syllo 
life. And 
mother by 


in real 
whoever has tampered with his 


gism to arguinents met with 
wit 
substituting for it a clumsy 


elaborate 


logic depending on 


mnemonics, must no doubt pay the 


penalty in loss of power, so long as the mischief 
remains,” 

In the present volume, the latest addition to 
the Series,” Mr. Sidg 
wick, Vind 


asa writer of originality and power, makes an 


‘International Scientitic 
who is already known to readers of 


extremely vigorous attempt to show a more ex 
cellent way. Whereas the universal practice of 
logicians has been to discuss fallacy ina subor 
dinate and half-apologetic fashion, he brings this 
subject to the front and makes it the ratson 
a machine for 


d étre of logic. Viewing logic as * 


combating fallacy.” be takes the word fallacy 


in the broadest possible sense, as signifying “any 


mental confusion whatever” (p. 1 Then, as 


*‘any pretended assertion may be, 1, meaning 
less; 2, mere unsupported assertion; 5, Insecurely 
supported” (p. 24), we get a primary, threefold 
classification of fallacies, which is further subdi 


vided in the sequel. The whole treatment is a 
very marked advance upon anything that bas 
been accomplished in the same line, even by 
Whately, Mall, or Bain. 

One signal merit of Mr. Sidgwick’'s discussion 


is his firm grasp upon the distinction between 


discovery and proof. He never allows bis read 


ers to forget that his business is solely with the 
latter. 


Bain has slipped in this respect, 


Any one who knows how even Professor 
will appreciate 
But, 
praised for being 


Mr. Sidgwick’s unwavering consistency. 


above all, the book isto be 


everywhere thoroughly alive. The author has 
his eye tixed, not on theartiticially simple, often 
pedantic and frivolous arguments of ordinary 
logical text- books, but on the actual arguments 
which do duty inthe world. He insists, too, again 
be 


and again, that the critical habit may easily 


only on 
th 


exatpination of a piece of reasoning. 


pushed toexcess. It is occasion that 


we may protitably undertake exhaustive 
But such 
and we 


examination must sometimes be made 


can cordially say that for doing the work well: 
the thorough assimilationof Mr. Sidgwick’s book 


would be an invaluable preparation. 


While the author never loses sight of his im 
mediate practical purpose, be throws incident 
ally a flood of light on some matters of spe a 
tive interest. Thus the well-worn but still puz 
zling question asto whether the syllogism isa 
petitio principit, and the difficult subject of the 
mutual relations of deduction, induction, and 


analogy, receive at bis bandsa fresh and lumi 
nous treatment Hereand there we noticea slight 


the 





shp or oversi which will serve to whet 


interest of the critical reader. Thus we are told 
p. 221): ** Any categ al argument may be ex- 


thetical form, and vice versa.” 


pressed in hyp 


The last part of the statement needs restriction. 
All depends upon whether the ‘ major pre 


mise © is or is not what Goodwin's Greek Gran 
mar calls a general condition, or what Mr. Sidg- 
If it is not, 
then the transformation is impossible, though 


some | 


} 


wick calls 





an abstract proposition. 


as Jevons, have attempted the 





feat an 


ned themselves successful 


On one point of more importance we feel com- 
pelled to register our dissent. The preface an- 
nources that ‘this book is intended mainly for 


That is to 
bnical training, and is written as 
he unprofessional point 


the general reader 


previous te 
t 


say, it requires no 


nuch as possible from 











of view The fact is, that whoever enters 0; 
the book without an understanding of all the or 
dinary logical phraseology, will find his path a 
thorny one, and will probably soon aband t 
in despair. But teachers of log f not utterly 
incorrigible, will tind Mr. Sidgwick a most st 


mulating guide, and through them it is ¢ 
boped that his lessons m 


they 











most are ne Oniv, if anv s 
struction Is to be ively given, i st be by 
means of examples, Any one who s! it N 
together a good number of lve arg tsofa 
tolerably homogeneous character, and nott uN 
struse, arranging them sothat they i be 1 
veniently studied in the light of Mr. Sidgwick 
‘Fallacies,’ would be doing a good sers t 
cause of education 
1 I 1 71 S Neu \ 
By Joseph D. St is t 4 ‘ 
Lippincott & ¢ SM4.0 Sy ; ti 
Mk. SHIELDS remarks upon an unreport 
of Prentiss’s ne of the greatest efforts 
ife"—at a certain Southwes Mriy wna 
county seat Alas! the : 
which to erect even the t 
the remorseless iw the M ssi} has 
since sWallowel up the site, and ev thre 
ofthe little village has en erased 
family record of the State of Mississi; 
capnot but feel that Time bas I 
pletely, dove for this orator’s memory what t 
Father of Waters did for Princeton. The yp nt 
tribute of an 1 | l mav svt t 
substantial and stiv f i sh lev t 
against the strea f oblivion, w hint ¢ 
will nevertheless preva ver it The da 
altogett new tl trarv, s f 
material bas bee lerived vith a arh 8 
from tt well-known brotl \ M 
printed some five ye ago, tha 
Ft f the writer, and his de ‘ 
of his early ce} t 1, ca x e this ‘ 
upon the book buving put Tt few add 
tional personal ret seences and lotes 
not striking et sh to be quot ind throw no 
tiss’s iracter Many of tt 
litica areer in Mississippi 4 
erest for outsiders, and, we fear, 
for Mississippians, Tw 
be was Chairman of the Jud) 
f the House are given, and one 
Indian land tit shows how 





ompletely he was prep: 


eiguty into rebelli Ihe founding of Vicksburg 
is described somewhat minutely as an int 

tion to Prentiss’s land speculation, which here re 
oceives fuller treatment than at the hands of his 
brother. The second duel with Foote is also much 
more particularly recorded, and the same may 
be said of the reumstances attending the de 


at Louisville, Ky. To 
here repre 


fence of Judge Wilkiosor, 


this discreditable service Prentiss js 


sented as coming down the river in a state of 
hilarity which caused the gravest apprehensions 
on the part of bis chent. Mr. Shields’s view of 


duelling and of unpunished homicide is notice 


ably more wholesome than that which prevails 
among Southerners generally, though he ap 
pears to be confused at times by intercepting 
noti of honor He 
wasteful and costly babit among young men of 
a 


ns and chivalry. recills the 


practising pistol firing “at the wor i,” with * 
tape-line, the height of a man, stietcl « d upon an 
upright pole or tree for the target.” Prentiss 
joined in this, the “‘idea” of 
ciate s, ‘to be always ready for the chances and 
changes of this Southern life.” We the 
correlative of this idea in bis settled unwilling- 
ness to prosecute a criminal for a capital offence. 
‘‘He did not like to take ‘ blood-money '—that 


HIS AaSaO 


sharing 


huve 
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is, to receive pay for helping to have a man 
hanged.” In this,asin so many other ways, he 
had become as Southern as any native of bis 


adopted section, 

Mr. Shields has thougbt himself fortunate in 
rescuing from the files of a New Orleans paper 
terms ‘‘the last effort of Prentiss’s 
namely, his professional defence 
of the Cuban filibuster Lopez. His argument 
was unsuccessful then, and it flimsy 
enough in the light of the lessons of the Alabama 
case. It might better have slumbered in the 
journal for which it was reported. We learn 
some facts, not without interest, concerning 
Prentiss’s descendants (a son perisbed in the civil 
war), and the volume is still further distinguish- 
ed by a portrait of Prentiss, apparently from 
an oil-painting, though one is at first inclined to 
The ‘ Memoir’ was un- 


what he 


master mind,” 


is now 


infer a daguerreotype. 
accompanied by any. 


Flowers and their Pediurees, By Grant Allen. 
D. Appleton & Co, 1884. Pp. 246, 12mo., 
Tus is one of the popular-science books of a 


kind now common in England, in which material 
perhaps first used in popular lectures, and then 
as magazine articles, is finally collected intoa 
volume, and a part of the impression supplied 
for the American market. The present volume 
is easy and interesting reading, is well adapted 
to excite and in the main to gratify curiosity as 
to how a daisy came to be what it is and where 
it is; how a strawberry plant is related very 
closely to a cinquefoil, and less nearly to a 
bramble and a rose, and so of other genealogies, 
some fairly made out and some not so, but none 
the less confidently asserted. If its teachings 
are often crude and not altogetber safe, still the 
audience addressed are sure to be charmed and 
may not be harmed by the doctrine that wheat 
isa degenerate lily, and tbat all showy blossoms 
began by assuming a yellow color, and are on 
the way to be white, purple, and blue in succes- 
Tbe sober-minded naturalist who turns 
over the pages may now and then be made un- 
comfortable, almost as much by the way in 
which a true or a reasonable proposition is pre 
sented as the author’s habit of passing off 
unverified hypothesis and guesses as established 
truths. For, from the strictly scientific point of 
view, this little book, and other productions of 
the same facile pen, may be characterized as 
Darwinism made eusy by turning it topsy-turvy- 
This ‘‘ high priori” way is as easy as possible 
when the ideas have been supplied. But Dar- 
way of work was the exact opposite of 


sion 


by 


win’s 





If the latter had taken more to ob- 
guiding ideas, he might have 


Mr. Allen’s. 
servation under 


explained the actual mode in which the pollenof | 


the daisy he describes is placed within reach of 
visiting insects. And if his genius for specula- 
tion were better instructed, we should hardly 
hav» been taught that the strawberry originated 
in Europe from a certain white potentilla, and 
has been distributed by birds across severing 
oceans, even the Chilian strawberry “ carried 
over at first, no doubt, by some weather-driven 
bird to its southern Pacific habitation.” 





English 
Boston: 


Prison. By 
Lee & Shep- 


Twelve Montha in an 
Susan Willis Fletcher. 
ard. 12mo, pp. 478. 

THE beroine of a spiritualistic cause célébre, 

Mrs. Susan Willis Fletcher, who was lately con 

victed of obtaining money on false pretences, 

and imprisoned for a year in England, has 
written a book about it. It is not very savory 


| 





reading, though the picture of the Fletcher | 


family is not without a lesson. The victim, a 
Mrs. Hart Davies, an attractive but weak and 
dissolute English woman of means, employed 


Mr. Fletcher as a magnetic physician; and having | 


speedily contracted an intimacy with him which 
was encouraged by the wife, she soon after left 
her husband and went to live with the Fletchers, 
who represented to her that they had communi 


| cations from her deceased mother (to whom she 


was devotedly attached) directing her to place 
her property in the hands of the Fietchers, 
which she accordingly did. 

The whole party then went to America to- 
gether, anda curious party it was. Mrs. Fietcher 
had been married at fourteen, divorced, 
married again, and gives her family scandals with 
nauseating fulness. Mrs. Hart Davies had been 
divorced for adultery, and bad now abavdoned 
her second busband. One of ber former lovers, 
a Captain Lindmark, was also of the party, a 
man who was not above volunteering details of 
the previous liaison, and even giving up the 
lady’s compromising letters. The whole party 
was evidently an extremely emotional one. 
They styled themselves a ‘Social Trinity,” in 
which Mr. Fletcher represented wisdom, Mrs. 
Fletcher work, and Mrs. Hart Davies love, and 
love of a very demonstrative kind, with ‘‘ count- 
less kisses” for the gentleman. After a while 
Mr. Fletcher is supplemented by a young clergy- 
man, and then by Captain Lindmark, and at last 
by a Mr. Mack, alias McGeary, who separates 
her from the Fletchers and brings about the final 
catastrophe. 


and | 


Mixed up with these easy attachments and 
others that are only hinted at, were the usual 
jealousies of each other and of temporary ad- 
ditions to this elevated circle. Generally the 
pames and details are given with libellous frank- 
ness. Atlast comes the final quarrel, followed 
by abortive cbarges of larceny in this country, 
and the trial and conviction in London on the 
charge of obtaining money on false pretences. 
The trial seems to have been a fair enough one, 
The main thing that Mrs. Fletcher objected to 
was the exclusion of evidence of other spiritual- 
ists as to their belief in spirit communications; 
but it is difficult to see what bearing it had on 
the case. It was not expert evidence. The mat- 
ter was not one of reputation, where common 
repute is a factin issue. The jury simply had 
to decide whether the special representations 
made by the Fletchers to Mrs. Hart Davies 
about her mother were fraudulent or not; and 
the trustworthiness of other communications to 
other people at other times bad no apparent 
legal bearing. There was no doubt that the 
representations were made, aud the jewels, etc., 
given to the Fletchers. The Judge told the jury 
very properly that it would be shocking to sup- 
pose that an honest belief in spiritualism was a 
crime according to the laws of England, and 
that the only question for them was whether the 
pretended messages were fraudulent concoctions 
of the defendants; and it seems pretty plain from 
the evidence that the jury might have accepted 
every dogma of spiritualism, and yet have de- 
cided that Mrs. Hart Davies was worked upon, 
through her vicious propensities, to part with 
her property under fraudulent pretences of mes- 
sages whose improbability appears very strongly 
on their face. 

Tbe Westminster prison, to which Mrs. 
Fletcher was sentenced, is described as an un- 
healthy place, where she suffered from cold, 
darkness, and hunger; and she gives a shock- 
ing description of the systematic means used by 
abandoned women under sentence there to se- 
duce the young girls to immoral practices on 
leaving—remarks which no doubt are too often 
true of our own jatls. 
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